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AS ADA NEARED THE BOTTOM OF THE CLIFF, HER FOOT SLIPPED, AND SHE FELL, 


JOHN REEVES INHERITANCE, 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


“I pon’? care ff you do leave your money from 
tas," esid Ada Ansdeli, defiantly, ‘‘Iam quite 
tired of hearlog your threats to turn me out of 


the house every moment of the day. Do you 
think because I'am dependent upon you I ought 
to be your slave 1” 

The girl was white with pasefon, and absolutely 


hoarse with rage; her eyes ‘lashed, her hands 
trembled, and she actually panted for breath. 
Mis. Sargeant was about to speak, but before she 
could do so the girl went on. 

‘ What has my Ife been the last five years! 
“= ig me that, Deprived of all the enjoyments 
that s gitl of. my age usually has, treated In a 


your servants, you have managed to make my 


I haven’s been patient with you until now, 
although you have sald things that have wounded 
me dresdfully— more than you can think! Io was 
very wrorg of you to bring me up In the expecta- 


use of cruel threate.” 

“Are you mad, girl? I have never seen you 

conduct yourself in this manner before,"’ stam- 
Mrs. Sargeant. ‘You look absolutely 
frightful ; your face is livid with rege i”’ 

" You have driven me to the verge of madness 
several times,” sald Ada, bitterly. ‘ Often the 
food I have taken at your table has almost 
choked me. Even the servants remark your 
treatment of me, and wonder that I submit to 
euch degradation.” 

“I did expect a little gratitude,” sald Mrs 
Sargeant, looking very much fli-used. 
would have become of you but for me!” 





way which you would not think of behaving to | 
existence a very miserable one. Can you say that | 


| tion of never having to earn my living, and now, | 
when you know I am perfectly helpless, to make | 


“ What | 


* Aa to that I neither know nor care,” sald Ada 
| desperately, 

** You wicked, ungrateful girl,” sald Mrs. Sar- 
| geand, laying down her needlework, and trying to 
put ona martyr-ilke expression, which did: 
sult her unpleasant face, for bhere wae ill-natare 
in every feature, Glancing at her as sho sat ip 
her large arm-chair Ada could not help wondering 
if she had ever been young, or any way different 
to what she now was, 

* Because I don’t tell you that I am gratefal 
every time the clock strikes tue hour you think 
Tam wholly indifferent to what you have dons 
for me,” replied Ada, “ There {is no reason why 
& grateful person should be eternally sounding 
the pralses of her benefactor, Itis not ic my 
nature to be perpetually saying and doing the 
same thing from morning till n'ght, and Iam sure 
if I did you would think even less of me than 
you do now,” 

"Tf I were in your place I should behave fn 
quite a differext manner altogether,” said Mrs, 
| Sargeant, eltting bolt upright fn her chair, and 
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putting on her spectacles in order to see the rebel 
more clearly, ‘‘I should never forget for a single 
moment to appreciate the kindness showered upon 
me, and I should show my gratitude In a thousand 
different ways. I should never be able to express 
in adequate words my obligations to one who had 
befrfended me.’ 

“Tam afraid you would soon grow weary,” 
said Ada Ansdell, “I don’t really think you 
know how trylvg and worrying you ave.” 

“After this,” exclaimed Mrs, Sargeant for 
about the thousandth time, "after this you shall 
never Inherit one farthing of my money, and 
when you have to get your living all amongat 
atravgers, you will find how different you will 
be treated, and then you will bitterly regret 
your selfishness to ms, Perhaps then your 
haughty spirit will be crushed, and you will 
come crawling to me on your bended knees to 
ask the forgiveness I may nob then think fit to 

is . 

T really belfeve if you were nob quite so rich 
you would be more mercifal,” observed Ada, 
“ Money seems to have the effect of eourtng come 

ple.” 

"Yon shall have very little money,’ said Mre, 
Sargeant ; “and {t would serve you right if you 
came to begging {un the street for your bread, I 
will leave ail my money to the Rev. George Bendle 
in trust, to build two or three chapela |” 

** Here fa the Rev. George Bendle i” cried Ada, 
who had just glanced out of the window, “ There 
is something so sleek and ofly abont the man that 
I goite dislike him.” 

“ Of course you are quite unable to appreciate 
such aman as the Rev. George Bendle,” alghed 
Mrs. Sargeant. ‘* You are depraved—thorot ghly 
depraved |” 

Ada gave a scornfal smile, and, eating herself 
in a chair near the window, took up her needle- 
work, fully resolved not to say another word. 
Tho girl had a proud and sensitive natare, and 
all the little elights that were put upon her, all 
the sneers nnd spiteful remarks she bad to bear, 
pecetrated to her heart, She had been so sub- 
missive, and had never before resented anything 
that had been said ; but of late her life had been 
quite fatolerable, However, now that her temper 
had somewhat enbsided, she balf regretted having 
spoken, From white ste had turned to red, and 
her face had a very becoming flush upon it when 
the Rev. George Bendle entered the room. He 
Was a constant visitor to the Hail, and a very un- 
welcomes one, too, to Ada. 

“T am 60 pleased to see you Mr, Bendle,” said 
Mrs. Sargeant, graclously enough. ‘It is very 
kind of you Indeed to giva mea call!” 

“Is she glad? Ie Miss Ada glad to see me?” 
whispered the Rev. Bendle, in euch tores, however, 
that the girl heard him distinctly, although eho 
pretended not to do so. 

“T am afraid not,” replied Mrs. Sargeant, 
shaking ber head from side to side, “The fact 
of the matter fs that she is in one of her wicked 
tempers, and if you had comein a few moments 
ago you would have heard her screaming at the 
top of her voice, You hsve cnly to look st her 
fiuehed face to ses the rage ehe has been In,” 


The Rev. G orge Bendle gave a aly look at the | 


girl, and {b rust be confessed that there was 
great admiration In bis eyes, eloner as she was, 

He was sorry that she was euch a wicked little 
thing; but be could not help thinking, good 
roan as he was, that her temper heightened her 
beauty. 

Never before had her eyes locked so bright, or 
her cheeks euch a levely colour, and {t must be 
confessed that his heart beat just a litsle faster 
as he gsz:d upon her, 

ic had occurred to him of late that it would 
not bs balf a bad thing If he conld make Ada his 
wife, for n> doubt Mre, Sarg2ant would leave the 
gitl her méney. Althorga he had often heard 
fire. Sargeant Ceclare that che would not give 
ihe girl a penny, he came to the conclusion that 
she would not keep her word, 

At all events, he wonld be {n a mach more 
sscure position if he could make Ada his bride, 
for if the money did not go to the chape) it might 
come to the girl, 

‘Tam really greatly concerzed about Miss Ada, 
Mrs. Sargeant,” observed the Rev, Bendle, fn his 





olly, subdued voice. ‘' Unforturately sho has a 
fierce, rebellions epirit, which can bring nothing 
bat misery upon her, Oaly the other day, when 
I expostulated with ber, and took her hand in 
mine kindly, she pushed me roughly away, and 
glanced at me fiercely,” 

It may here bs obscrved that the Rev, George 
Bendle had taken her hand csvreseipg!y, as a lover 
would do, and the girl had resented ft, for she 
had the greatest dislike and distrust for the 
gentleman who hoped to make her his wife. 

“Speak to her now,” eald Mre. Sargeant, who 
had the utmosd confidence In the Rev, George 
Bendle’s power of persuasion, ‘' You may suc- 
ceed where I have failed.” 

"TI will do my best—-rest assured I will do my 
best |"? murmured the reverend gentleman, ad- 
vancing to the window where Ada was altting. 
Theres was a vacant chair close to her, and he 
took possession of it, 

The girl, who had heard every word of the 
conversation, was very bury ab her work, 
seemed guite muconacious of his presence. 

Qalte annoyed st this indifference, the gentle- 
mau gave a nervous little cough, and secing this 
did not have the desired effect of attracting 
her — he bent forward and touched her 
hand, 

Ada recofled jast as though a snake had come 
In contact with her fieeh, He knew how very 
leathezome he was to the girl, but still he was a 
patient, ft man, and did nob resent her 
treatment of hig, It wonld be wrong—very 
wrong~If he had dove that. By kindness he 
would actempt to melt her obdurate heart. 

*' Why do you frown? Why are you angry!” 
he asked, putting his mouth near to her ear. 
“ Why will you quarrel with Mre. Sargeant, that 
kindest and best of women? COsnnot you drive 
the demon from your heart? Let mo assist you 
to do ao," 

“Mr. Bendle, this is unwarrantable Inter- 
ference with my private affairs, and I beg that 
you will cease this fmpertinence !” cried Ada. 

“Tt is my duty to try and reform those who 
have not the spirit of goodness within,” observed 
the Rev. George Bendis, ‘ You want somebody 
to guide you, wilful girl as you are; and I am 
asked to be your instructor.” 

Once more he attempted to take the girl’s 
hand, end agaiu she tcok it away ; but the Rev, 
George Bendle was not the man to enbmit to any 
kind of check. 

It eeemed to him that, to a certain extent, the 
girl was in his power, for he had such an {nflaence 
over Mrs, Sargeant that, if she refused to m 
him, he could have the money willed away from 


er. 

“Twill not listen to another word!" cried 
Ada, pushing by the Rev. George Bendle, who 
tried to detain her. In another instant ehe 
had quitted the room, greatly to his astonfesh- 
ment, 

“You e¢e what little influence I have over 
her,” observed the Rev, George Bendle, imme- 
Glately after the door was shut; “but I will not 
allow myeelf to be discouraged. Possibly I may 
be able to eoften her heart in time,” : 

Ads felt that she could not remain {n the 
house a moment longer ; for she felt that Mr. 
Bendle had begun a regular system of annoy- 
ance, and she feared that her aunt would give 
him every encouragement, 

She seemed to be fn euch a helpless poeitlon, 
this lonely gitl, with no friend In all the great 
wide world to advise her, 

She hurried slong the cliffs very quickly, for 
the girl was young, strong, and active of limb; 
and many people tarned round to look at her In 
wonder, to see a lady walking so fast, 

It she waa not unconscious of their remarks 
she wae quite Indifferent to them fn her present 
rood, for her temper was thoroughly sroused, 

It was a wild March day, and the cold east 
wind blew right In her face, and rvfiled her soft 
flaffy hair. On she went, cooling gradually 
down, till at length she quite forgot all about 
the odious George Bendie. 

A young girl of about her own age passed her 
by, who was leaning on the arm of s handsome 
young man, & head and shoulders taller than 

ereeil, 








—— 
‘She looks so happy,” thought Ada, “ i.) 
wonder if that handsome-looking fellow |}. 
sweetheart! I should not be at all surprigiy 
it were so,” and she bad guessed the trath tx, 
At length she came to a ifttle winding py 
that led down to the yellow sands. It was 
—dangerously steep in some places; but Ai 
was not a bit frightened, or did not feel gides, 
although the cliff was of a dizzy height. 

Being rather excited this afternoon, Ads yy 
not eo cautious as usual In her descent, and th, 
resulb was that as ehe neared the bottom of 1. 
cliff her foot slipped, and she fell to the gronnj 
—some little distance. 

For a moment or two she felt half tanned, 
the shock was so great ; but when her head grr 
clearer she attempted to rise, only bo shrick 
back with a pitiful little groan of pain, Sy 
found that she bad sprained her ankle, ani 
burt her intensely. 

There ebe lay quite helplessly, her face drayp 
with anguish. The paln was so Intense for som 
time that the danger of her position neve 
entered ber head, 

She was bruised in several places, her hands 
and lips were cut, and there was a nasty mark o 
her face. 


r 

Bruised and helpless she lay there, iike sone 
beautiful flower, Compared with the sprains 
ankle, her other injuries were as nothing. 

The tide was coming In. Ad high tide lh 
reached the foot of the cliff, so altogether the 
young girl was in a very unenviable position; 
for in seemed, when suddenly aroused to her 
danger by the sound of the Incoming waves, thst 
she was doomed to die, 

Again and sgain she cried out, but there wa 
no response, only now aud then the plercing 
shriek of some sea bird to mock her, as { were. 

Hoarse with shouting, quite cul of breath, 
and numbed with the cold, aching in every limb, 
Ada Isy there, vaguely wondering if Mre, Sar- 
géant would be even sorry when she heard the ‘ 
news, Probably she would be a little regretful, 
for the girl had been very useful to her in more 
ways than one. 

A great curlew flew over her head with {ts 
wild cry, and the waves fretted agalost the rocks, 
How strangely wild and awesome ! 

On came the waves, rolling and tumbling over 
each otter, as though fin mad delight at the 
prospect of another victim. 

They came nearer and nearer, and the fear of 
death overcoming her senee of palp, she begs 
to crawl on her hands and knees. Ix all pro- 
bability she would have got out of danger bad 
she nob fainted awsy. With one last moan of 
anguish the girl swooned away, aud then ws 
mercifully unconscious of pain and peril. 





CHAPTER IL 


A poaT came round the point a few minutes 
atter, the rower being a fine, supple man ci abou 
two-and-twenty. 

He was a powerfa!l man, and knew how to ror 
well and gracefully—his sweeping curves of the 
oars would have attracted the attention of 9 pro 
fessional oarsman, His face was dark and epirites, 
and he had a firm mouth, resolate enough for 
anything, a 

There was one passenger besides himee.t, & 
large, wife-eyed, black dog, that was recitnirg 
lazily on his master’s coat, The dog had lok 
of extreme enjoyment in bis sleepy face, acd 
every now and then would wag bis tail. 

"You lszy, gocd-for-nothing old 
erled the yourg man, resting on his care. 
dareesy ft Ia very pleasant for yon te look on 
at me workiug, but I don’t balf ifke {t! We 
shall have a storm presently, if I am nob me 
taker,” r 

He looked up at the sky as he spoke and shook 
his head; then his eyes wandered to the — 
Something dark was lying on the sand. At fr! 
the young man thought that {t was a west © 
seaweed clustered: together, but another gist 
satisfied him that {t was s human form. ite 

His eyes reated on the dark figure, - nd 
gave s frown, and his lips curled, for he detes* 
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drunkenness, No doubt it was some man who 
had been overcome with drink. 

It ls the enjoyment of some excurslonists to go 
down to the seaside and get drunk, 

John Reeve bad never been under the fn- 
fgence of drink im his life, and he had the 
greatest horror of ft, The man had evidentl 
been overcome With something that was muc 
stronger, but not quite so wholesome, as sea alr, 
be thought. 

He hated drunkenness ‘with an impatient, 
unphiying hatred, He wonld get on as quickly 
os be could, The sky was growling darker, and 
thers was ecomething ominous In the alr, It 
would be safe to get to the village as soon as he 
could, 

The fishermen had warned him not to go for a 
vow that day ; and now he regretted not having 
taken their advice, Oace more he began to row, 
bat euddenly something occurred to him. 

The tide wae coming fn. If ft reached the 
{vot of the cliff, the man would be drowned. It 


$», coming to this concluelon, he made for the 
shore. As he approached the yellow sand and 
the beetling cliff: he gave vent to an exclamation 
of the utmost surprise, 

It was nob. a man, but a woman! Perhaps 
she was In o state of {intoxication He came 
eill nearer, and saw the besutifal, white, up- 
turned face, and knew that he had not judged 
rightly. 

There was something in the white face that 
startled hina, 

While he was gezing at and studying the face 
io fear lest fe should have departed, the eyes 
of the poor {njared girl were opened, 

She uttered a faint, entreating cry. 

"Help! help! for the love of Heaven!” 

“Hash! hush!” said John Reeve, in gentle 
accents. “You must not excite yourself, 
Nothing will harm you.” 

The girl glanced at him wildly, 

“Help!” erled the girl once again fn tones 
that pierced his heart; then, with a low whine, 
the dog began to lick her face, thinking, poor 
beast, to show bis sympathy. 

The girl was frightened of the great black dog 
{a her haif-dazed state, 

"The dog will not hurd you, my poor child,” 
wld the young manu, soothingly. He called ber 
child, but he was not so much older than her 
for the matter of that, “One moment, if you 
please,” 

“Da not leave me |” 

"Oaly for an fastant, or the boat will. drift 
away,” 

_ "Ob, yes, Tunderstand!” safd the girl, a 
iigud bresking In wpon her. 

_ He hurried back to the boat and made ft 
ias', and then picked bis way back over the 
ragged pofnta, 

“Heaven reward you!” nttered the feeble 
volce, “Can you Gnd me help?” 

What has happened? Are you ill?” asked 
the young man, tenderly, as be bent over her. 
J cannot move hand or foot” replied the 
gtL “Tam helpless,” 

Mechanically John looked at ber wriets as If 
be expacted to see them bound with stringy, but 
= Were no cords there, 

_ Are you lif” he repeated. “Are you sub- 
ject to faluting fits $” . ae 
_ “No; I fell from the cliffs above—days ago It 
ame tome. I have fainted more than a dozen 
‘ on. Te seemed to mo that I was to be drowned. 
rt called and called, bat no one came,” 4 
You fell from the clfffs?” sald the young 
man in alarm, “How far?” 

Not very far,” 

, Do you think that you have broken any 
wer 1” asid her rescuer, anxiously. 

*. 1 think not, Ihave only sprained my 
Rove i braised myself, It might have been 

{vseemed as though the girl had dropped off 
mo ore, for her delicate features settled into 
= ange calm, and there was nothing but the 

raed of the sea, 

= ‘udied the girl for somes moments as if 
ficinated by her beauty, Her helpless condition 





stmed to make her dear to hie eyes, although he / 








had only seen her just a moment or two. Tail 
he could sea, from the length of limb ; a refined, 
handeome face, soft, wavy, light-brown hair, and 
a pretty dimpled chin. 

Tho face appealed strongly to his pity, and he 
chafed the hands that were so soft, although sun- 
a and comely in shape—the bande of a 

7. oveg “Ss 

**Can you tell me anything about yourself?” 
asked John Reeve, as he wiped her moist brow 
with his handkerchief. He spoke as tenderly and 
touched her as gently as though he had been a 


woman. 

“Will you go for assistance?” said Ada, 
apparently not catching what he eald. ‘“‘ How 
long will you be gone, and what time fs fp now 1” 

Six o'clock,” taking out his watch. 

"IT must have been here a very long time,” 
observed Ada Ansdell, ‘‘I have tried to stand 
on my feet more than once, and then I attempted 
to crawl along the ground out of reach ef the 
sea.” 


‘*You must have suffered dreadfally |” sald 
the young man, “ How far Is It to the nearest 


* About a mile,” 

What was to be done? The young man 
glanced at the girl, quite uncertain what to do. 

"Can’t you take me awsy!” sald Ada, 
piteously, ‘I am certain I must die if I stay 
here!" 

"I must carry. you to the boat.” j 

We hear of the bravery of desperation, The 
young girl made an attempt to rise, and, with 
John Reeve’s assistance, sat up. Ada’s eyes 
asked for assistance so entreatingly that he 
stretched out both hands, and then she rose to 
oe The ge goss b,” he said, “and 

is very rough,” he ‘and you 
are bruised and hurt.” x 

Then he took her In his strong arms and 
carried her along. The way. was rough as he 
had stated, and strong as he was he had some 
difficulty in carrying her. His feet sank into 
the yielding mud,-and he made slow progress, 
The girl was strongly made, and not at all 
slight ; she was quite as tall and not very much 
lighter than the young man, so he had not a 
very easy task, ° 

It seemed to them both more than once that 
he must give up, but he was desperate. Ada was 
very much embarrassed at being carried {fn this 
way, and more than once she protested that she 
would walk, for she knew very well that she was 
no fairy. 

He reached the boat, and deposited his beautt- 
fal burden in ft, The young man eased ber post- 
tion as well as he could, and then he tuck the 
oars and rowed his best, Ada fainted away again, 
and the young man wondered indeod If she were 
alive or dead, 

It seemed to him that hours elapsed before he 
reached the shore; and,in fact, he had great 
difficulty In landing, for the storm came on long 
before he reached his destination. 

Two or three fishermen, who happened to be 
standing about, as they do in all weathers, rushed 
inate the sea and dragged out the boat. Their 
astonishment was great when they saw the gir’, 
who was still unconscious. 

‘Where did you find her?” asked one, while 
all the fishermen looked at her pltyingly, for their 
hearts were quite touched, 

Human nature is so consistent that a beautifal 
woman In pain will generally attrach more pity 
than an ugly one ; at all events, among strangers, 
One or two of the fishermen actually had tears 
in thelr eyes, when a moan came from her pele, 
quivering lps. 

** She haa fallen from the cliffs,” answered John 
Reeve, 

“Poor Ings, she fs dying!” cried a stout 
woman with bare arms. “She will never 
recover the shock, [ believe she ia injured 
internally !” 

* Don’t tell euch a lie, worian |!" sald the young 
man, so fiercely that the woman retreated from 


him fn fear, “She fe no more dying than you 
are {” 
“T meant no offence!” stammered the 


wom?n, feeling sorry forthe young stranger ; “but 





she does look so bad, and I really said what I 
thought !” 

“You muet not think euch a thing. No one 
must think such a thing!" cried J ohn, addressing 
thore who eurrounded himon all sides, ‘' She 
will soon recover from the shock to the system, 
and be stronger than ever, Go fora dector, will 
you? Do not stend gaping here like lot of 
{dlots, A soverelgn for the first man who reaches 
a doctor !” 

It wae a race then, for a dozen sturdy ficher- 
men hurried away, but they stood no chance 
against one slight active lad, who left them far 
behind, 

Tie doctor was eoon on the apot ; and, fa a few 
words, John Reeve related how the girl had come 
by the accident, Taen he looked to the girl, and 
then a stretcher was Improvised, Joho went 
home with hie dog, 

For a day or two John was very restiesa, for 
he could do nothing bat think of the girl he had 
rescued, He often found himself repeating her 
name over and over again, 

Some spell was over him, and he could nob 
understand it a all, Something urged him to 
ascertain {f he had been of any service or not, 
Perhaps his help bad come too late, Probably 
he had saved her from drowning #aly to suffer a 
more palnful death, 

Tae thought of the probability of her dying 
made him shudder and tarn white, Sho went 
straight to the doctor. 

“ Well, she has been rather badly shaken up |" 
admitted Dr. Armstrong. '‘ Shoulder dislocated, 
ankle sprained, brulsed outwardly, and it remains 
to be seen how much ehe fs damaged inwardly, 
It will be a touch-and-go affair, I fear, Do you 
know nothing abou’ ber friends?” 

It is as weil here to observe that John Reeve 
had brought Ada to a village where she was en- 
tively unkaown, At that moment she was lying 
ab the doctor’s house, 

" Nothing at all!" 

“Tam sorry for that, 
municated with at ones,"’ 

" Cannot she tell you anything about hereelf ?” 
asked John, anxtously, for he was strangely in- 
terested in her—more interested than he had ever 
been before in any woman. 

“She fs quite light-headed,” returned Dr. 
Armatrong ; ‘and it would not be at all safe 
to queetion her. The only hope of saviog her 
fe to keep her perfectly quiet in a darkened 
room,” . 

‘But surely some of her clothing is marked 
with her name?!” suggested John eagerly. : 

“ There fa only her Christisn name to ba found 
on thera,” said the doctor shaking his head. 

‘' What Is that?” 

* Ada.” 

"Ada!" aald John, 
name!" 

*'If you feel eo greatly interested in this young 
lady you might search for her friends at the 
neighbouring seaside resorte,” observed the 
doctor, seeing by the young man’s manner that 
he was anxious over the affair. ‘ “-obably she 
is an excursionist, and, in that case, it will be 
difficult to find ont her people,” 

* Bab surely when she is missing they will 
advertise for her?” said John, 

" Nothing more likely!” returned the doctor. 
“ Will you go and make Inquiries at the other 
ceaside towns }” 

“Ti go this afternoon 1’? John Reeve declared, 
but he never kept that promise, although he 
meant to do so at the time. 

On returning to his hotel he found » telegrara 
awaiting him. 

*'T suppose It is from the office,” he thought, 
“What a nuisance! I wich now that Ihad vot 
given my address, and then | could not have been 
bothered in my holiday!” 

He tore open the envelope, and his brown 
healthy face turned deadly pale, 

“Why, what is the matter, sir?” eald the 
landlord, fn alarm. 

The young mon was too agitated to epesk at 
that moment, 20 he handed him the telegram. 

“Your father {se dreadfully il! Dying we 
think! Come at cnce!” 


They ought to be com- 


“T will remember that 
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CHAPTER IiJ. 


On the same afternoon as that on which her 
rescuer received the startling telegram the girl 
somewhat recovered; eo far, that ehe could 
explain who she was and whereshe resided, Mrs. 
Sargeant was sent for at once, and soon arrived 
at the doctor’s house, accompanied by the Rev. 
George Bendle, 

Mrs, Sargeant seemed to think that Ada bad 
committed some great offence in having an 
aceldent. It wass bitter cold day, and it annoyed 
her to be taken away from her fireside. To tell 
the truth, che had missed Ada very much, for the 
servants would no put up with all the girl did. 
It was regarded by those ia Mra. Sargeant’s 
neighbourhood ag strange if a servant remained 
more than a month under the old lady’s roof. 

The doctor noticed that immediately Mrs, 
Sargeant and the Rev. George Bandle came on 
the scene the girl grew excited and flushed. He 
had warned Mre, Sargeant to be very quiet on 
entering the sick-room, but she pald Hbtle atten- 
tion to what he sald, 

“I declare, Ada, you have caused me t 
anxiety,” observed Mrs, Sargeant, as ebe eat a 
on the bed, a proceeding that sent a shiver 
through the girl's sensitive frame. ‘I suppose 
you sre aware that I riek getting my death by 
coming ond to see you in this dreadful east 
wind?” 

The only answer that came from Aia‘s throat, 
if answer it could be called, was a hollow moau 
of pain, which did not penetrate to the old 
woman's selfish heart. She did not express one 
word of pity for Ada; but her anxiety was aroused 
as to how the accident had occurred, and she 
ventured to ask for an explanation, Mrs, 
Sargeant had now had the effect of making Ada’s 
head ache dreadfully, as she could have seen ff she 
had had any feeling, 

“T fell from the winding path on the cliffs,” 
replied Ada, thinking that she had done wrong in 
giving the doctor Mrs, Sargeant’s address until 
she had grown stronger. 

‘You now see the pain and sufferlog you have 
brought upon yourself through your own folly,” 
observed Mrs, Sargeant, making the bed creak 
with her weight, and setting Ada’s teesh on edge, 
till she almost felt inclined to shriek. “If you 
had not left my house fn one of your fite of an- 
goveruable temper, aud had kept to the Parade, 
as young lady should, you would never have 
had this accident.” 

“Tt has been a judgment upon her,” remarked 
the Rev. George Bendle, rubbing his oily hands 
together ; ‘‘and I aincerely hops that she will 
take this lesson to heart, and derive benefit 
from {.” 

‘*¥ suppose she will be able to be removed 
to-day?” sald Mrs, Sargeant, addreasing the 
doctor, 

‘Mes, Sargeant,’’ enld Dr, Armstrong, eternly, 
** you do not seem to realise that this young lady 
has not recovered from the shock! It would be 
an act of cruelby—gross croelty—to remove her 
at present.” 

**] don’> see how {t conld hurt, I have a 
carriage ab the door,” responded Mrs. Sargeant, 
giving the doctor a spitefol glance; bud his 
clear, steady gaz: confused her rather, and she 
turned her eyes away. ‘I'll ask the girl, and 
hear what she gays, Don’t you thivk you could 
manege bo dress and come home—the coachman 
could carry you down to the carriage?” 

The girl sald timidly that she thought she 
could; but the doctor again Interpored, He 
would not allow a patient of his to be treated in 
euch a manner; and if Mrs, Sargeant took her 
away after his warning, she must be answerable 
for the after consequences, 

The doctor spoke so decidedly, and so steraly, 
that the old lady wae quite staggered, and agreed 
that the girl should remain where she was for 
the present. 

Ada gave D:. Armstrong a grateful look that 
did nob escape the keen-eyed clergyman, 

Mrs, Sargeant did not remain long with her 
adopted daughter, and when she went the girl 
gave a long-drawn slgh of relief. 


keep the girl here,” observed Mrs. Sargeant, as 
she and the doctor stood at the hall door, 
** My motive!” sald the startled doctor, ‘I 
do not understand you, madam.” 
* You wish to make as much profit out of your 
patient as you can, and that {s why you will not 
allow her to be removed,” cried the old lady, 
sweeping by him ; and having given this parting 
shot, she stepped fato the carriage and was 
driven away, with ths sleek George Bendle sitting 
beside her, 
It was three days after Mre. Sargeant had pafd 
her visit that Ada was able to get downstairr, bat 
only with the assistance of the doctor’s wife, a 
kindly, sympathotic little woman, who had taken 
a great liking to the invalid, She reclined on a 
sofa close to a window that overlooked the sea, 
She had been on the couch some hours when Dr, 
Armatrong’s wife spoke of the young man who 
had saved her life. 
The girl had longed to make ioquiries about 
him, but had been too bashful to do so, 
“ Tt is very strange,” said Mre, Armstrong, as 
she wheeled up a little table close to the couch, 
on which the tea things were laid, She said these 
words more to herself than to Ada. 

‘What is very strange!” aeked Ada. 

“That the young gentleman who saved your 
life should not come to ask how you are!” re- 
plied the doctor’s wife, ‘‘ My husband tells me 
that he seemed very anxlous abont you, so much 
diaturbed by your accident that we thought at 
first that he was your sweetheart, His die- 
appearance is very extraordinary, to say the 
least of it.” 

“T suppose he was sorry for my accident }” 
said Ada, turning her face away from the light, 
which was perhaps too strong for her eyes. ‘I 
kuow I should pity anyone in the same position ; 
bat, depsnd upon ft, he has forgotten me, by 
thie time, having something better to think of.” 

Perhaps he might have forgotten her, but 
there was no oblivion for her, as Mre. Armstrong 
might have seen if Ada’s face had not been 
turned away. How could she forget the man 
who had rescued her, the man who had found 
her on the yellow sand quite as helpless as if she 
had been bound hand and foot with cruel 
thongs! It never occurred to the foollsh little 
thing ‘In her deep and lasting gratitude, that he 
had risked nothing In taking her up in’ his arms 
and carrying her down to the boat; she only re- 
membered one thing—that he had saved her 
life, 

In her eyes he wae a hero, and a very band- 
some one. Mrs, Armstrong belleving that she 
had fallen asleep, said not a word more; bab the 
girl was in deep reverie, wondering and wonder- 
ing whether she should ever see him again. She 
would be quite satisfied, she told herself, if she 
could only see him once agaln, just to thank him 
for the service he had rendered her in her hour 
of need. He might at least have left his name, 
so that she could repeat it to herselfat odd times 
when she was more than usually lonely and de- 
pressed, Every time the little garden gate was 
opened she glanced out wistfully, hoping against 
hope that her preserver had returned, bat he 
came uot, 

Gradually Ada grew stronger, and the day 
came when she was to return to the Hall. How 
she regretted the prospect of leaving her kind 
friends! She had treated with such con- 
sideration during her stay at Rose Cottage, and 
{t cannot surprise the reader that she was re- 
luctant to leave [t, 

There were tears In her eyes when Mra. Arm- 
strong kiesed her and sald good-bye, and Mrz. 
Armstrong sew them there, and questioned 
their cause. Whata dear, impulsive thing Ada 
wae! Mrs, Armstrong put her arm round the 
girl’s walst protectingly as she observed, — 

"Remember, my dear, if that horrid Mrs. 
Sargeant is unkind to you, you can always come 


as, 

Then the carriage rolled away with its un- 
happy burden, More than once Ada looked 
back, and there was the doctor’s wife standing at 
the little green gate, waving her hand encoursg- 
Ingly ; bat a bend In the lane soon hid her from 
view, and ther Ada felt dreadfully lovely. 





“Of course I know your object In wishing to 





disagreeable moods when she reached the Hai), 
She had given all the old servants notice to gui: 
that day, aud the consequence was they would 
hardly do anything. The old lady was full of , 
thousand grievances, and poured them Into the 
giri’s tortured ear. Ose servant had been [p. 
solent, another had robbed her, and the third 
was lazy. People had greatly changed since her 
young days, and she did not know what the 
world was coming to. 

Ada felt now more miserable at the Hall than 
she had ever felt before. It was the contrast to 
the other home that made her so, It was clea: 
to the girl that the Rav. George Bendle’s {o. 
flaence over Mre. Sargeant was growing greater 
and greater every day, and Ada grew tired of 
hearing his self-satisfied voice. He would tai: 
advantegs of the girl’s dependent position to 
press his attentions upon her, although he knew 
well that she losthed him with all her heart and 
soul. He was the only person in the wide world 
that she hated, and it was a genuize hate too, 
One evening, tempted by the beauty of the 
twilight, Ada went out into the grounds, thai 
were of great extent, The house was an cld- 
fashioned one, surrounded by a great brick wail 
that effectually shat out the wiid searching wind. 
A few years back—only a very few years bock— 
Everlelgh had been only a little fishing villags, 
but » railway had been baflt, and now all wa 
changed. Mrs, Sargeant’s grounds had house: 
built up to ft on all sides, and she had been 
offered over and ovér again large sums of money 
by speculative builders, who wished tc run 
streets through it, and build villas. Up till now 
she had refused, and moet likely would not have 
changed her mind if she had been offered double 
the money. Mrs, Sargeant was very tenacious 
of purpose when she had once made up her 
mind. Ada was not sorry that the old lady re 
fused to part with ths grounds she had eo often 
walked {n and had learned to love. 

She walked slong under the thick canopy o! 
leaves thet the twilight could hardly penetrate,, 
and listened to the good-night song of the birde, 
There was many a goodly tree in the ground: 
that ft would be a pity to destroy, bus there war 
a rumour afloat that the old lady would be 
obliged to eell her property for the benefit of town 
improvenents. 

She had often been heard to hope that she 
might die before that happened, and no doubt she 
meant what ebe sald. Her love for the old piace 
was the ons redeeming touch fn her nature, Kveo 
she had one soft epot. 

Ada had no {dea that she had been followed 
out of the house, nor did she hear the sof cat 
like footetepe behind her. Although a very stou 
man, the Rev, George Bendle conld walk very 
lightly on his feet. There was a smile on his 
face; perhapa the beauty of the evening made 
him happy and contented. Ib was a warm, geulsl 
suromer evening, and Ada eat down upon a bench 
She had nob been there long when someone cams 
up and sat down by her side, Turning round she 
saw the man she disliked more than all others 
It wae the Rsv, George Bendle t 

“TI bave been tempred ont by the beanty of 
the evening as well as you,” sald the reverence 
gentleman, gazing up at the rose-tinted sky. 
* Perhaps you think, Miss Ansdell, that becaate 
I am s middle-aged man I cannot appreciate 
nature, but I have my moments of romance #& 
well as you, although you may donbt whet I 
say.” . 

‘Ada made no reply, but looked annoyed an: 
disturbed. She had too frank and open & 7 
to conceal her real feelings, even if she 
desired to do so. Her keen appreciation of the 
twilight and the sound of the softly-stirred leaves 
had quite vanished now that this man had come 
on the scene, . 

* There fs no reason why we should nor b a 
good terms,” went on the Rev, Bendle, givios 
girl an admiring glance. “I am sure ff you ~— 
how much I thought of you, you would re ser 
so hard-hearted, and would not say such bitter 
things. I am afraid I see you at yor" mvieid 
Miss Ansdell, Oae who can take such * Vvt 
interest In all that Is so beautifal In nature cane 
be hard-hearted,” 





She found Mrs. Sargeant io one of her most 
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says againet me,” says Ada; “and I cannot heip 
thinking that you try to set her agaluet me, and 
succeed, 800.” 

“[ sgrea with her because the old must be 
hamoured, and not contradicted,” observed the 
R-v. Geurge Bendle, coming close up to the gtrl. 
“Thinking to catch you in a quiet mood, I have 
come to tell you something that has been a long 
time on my mind, May I call you by your 
Christian name ” 

Ada would have certainly risen to her feet 
bad not the gentleman taken possession of her 
hand, and forcibly retained {t within his strong, 
repellent grasp. 

“Let me go! pray let me go!” she asid, In 
the greatest agitation, half tearfaily, 

“nis fe the opportunity I have been longing 
for, and you must listen to me!” observed the 
Rev, George Bendle. “ Nay, Httle bird, It fs no 
use straggling and flattering. I am stronger 
then you, and am your master.” 

He spoke atill softly, bub there was a threaten- 
ing look in his leaden-coloured face that made her 
regily frightened of him, Before this, she had 
unly felt a detestation for him, but now there was 
avaln terror at her heart, that the man saw 
plainly fo her eyes. 

“This is most cowardly! most cruel!” cried 
Ads, “I shall tell Mre. Sargeant of your conduct 
immediately I return to the house! Release my 
hands {immediately |” 

He took no notice of her passlonate worde, 
and went on jast as if she had not spoken, and as 
though she desired to hesr all that he had to 


ony. 

“Thave long loved you, little one!” he sald, 
rising as she rose, but still holding her band ; 
“and ft fs the desire of my life to make you my 
wife! Uader the red and glowing light of this 
soneet, I ewear that I love you more than life; 
and I would sacrifics anything to win you !” 

“Your self-ree ! your honour as s gentle- 
man,” sald the girl, mockingly, 

Iy wag really quite absurd to- listen to the 
man’s extravegant language, and had not the 
matter been too serious for laughter, she would 
have lavghed at his presumption. 

“I will take no notice of your childish, im- 
patient words, for I know I shail make you my 
wite in the end! Remember, I have Mrs, Sar- 
geart on my elde,” 

_ ‘Tf you could only look into my heart for one 
instant, you would know the bitter nature of my 
scorn, my utter loathing and contempt for you! 
cried Ada, her volce betraying her growing Indig- 
nation. ‘If I only had the stron gorous 
power of language to tell yon what F desire to 
expteas, you would then know the uselessners of 
preselog your hatefal attentions upon me! You 
would cease this annoyance ! ” 

His {sce came nearer to her, and she struck 
him with her free hand, leaving an ugly mark. 
He recoiled from the blow, but relessed her, 
Then, for the first time In her life, she saw him 
in s passion, 

“You shall suffer for thie, my little lady |” he 
cried, bis lttle, spitefal eyes glittering lfke 
Rewly-shined steel. “You will find thie the 
Tost bitter day’s work you have ever done in 
jour life; Ths power I have over Mra. Sargeant 
shall be used against you! I will use all my 
strength, all my energies, all my force of will, to 
rencer your life wretched! Slowly, quietly, fn. 
idlcasly, 1 will go to work ; humbling myself to 
the very dust before this foolish old woman to 
_ a one objeet—that “ lowering and 

‘stering your prospects, and of bending your 
ttubboro pride! You shall be turned out of 
douse and home! You shall starve, and be 
Cothed In the meanest rags! And then, when 
you have sunk as low as you can, I will search 
you out, and recall to you once again the blow 
Yoo gave me |” 

He ve her one lowering glance of fierce re- 
oe ee and turning sharply, quickly round, 
irae, rtd, quivering, hateful face was hidden 
— Ada, and she was free to return to the 
eater was no doubt in her mind but that he 
felt id keep his word ; and she, girl a9 she was, 

* powerless to fight againat him. Fiom that 





very moment he set about a task so congenial to 
his nature. 

On the followlug evening the R:-v. George 
Bendle p-esented himself at the Hall, his face 
emooth and unrvffied. In fact, he looked more 
sleek than ever, and spoke most kindly to Ada ; 
but the girl understood him well. He exerted 
himself to the utmost to please Mrs, Sargeant, 
and succeeded even beyond his expectations and 
desires, 

After this Ada’s life became a torment, and 
the Rev. George Bendle saw with delight that 
she was growing pale day by day. The poisoned 
seeds of dissension that he had planted very 
slowly teking root, and every hour the guif 
between Mrs, Sargeant and Ada was growing 
wider and wider, and he knew well that things 
could not go on as they were golug mach longer. 
The traic had been laid, snd at last the mine 
exploded, for ab length the spitefal scoundrel 
actually made the old woman believe that Ada 
was robbing her, 

Ib was all In vain that the poor girl protested 
her Innocence, threw herself on her knees before 
Mrs. Sargeant, and declared that she knew 
nothing about the matter. Certainly things 
looked very suspicions against her, for money and 
jewellery belonging to the eld Indy had been 
found In her box, 

It had been placed there by & servant whom 
the R:v. George Bendle held fn biz power. She 
had lost her character, and the reverend gentle- 
man had obtained the situation for her on the 


condition that she did the dirty trick, and she | 


had consented. 

The Rev. George Bendle was present when 
Ada’s box was searched, and the property was 
discovered. He had the pleaenve of seeing the 
girl sob and cry as {f her heart would break, and 
he gave a subdued chuckle of fiendish enj»y- 


ment. 

"Wretched, ungrateful girl!” said Mre, 
Sargeant. 

JT am innocent, I know not how the things 
came there,” protested the girl, wringing her 
hands, and looking the picture of bewildered 
dismay. ' 

“Dare you deny your guilt, you wretched 
creature }"’ almost shrieked the enraged woman. 
Mane are other things missing; where are 


tl 
“TI de not know, I cannot tell,” said the 


1. 

“The police must be sent for. You shall spend 
your night In the police stetion!” sald Mrs, 
Sargeant, trembling with passion, 

“Don’t, don’t! Please don’t send for the 
police!” cried the girl in pitecus accents ; and 
then, to the Rev. George Bendle’s joy, she lay at 
the old woman's feet, humbled, sobbing, and 
despatring. He gazed at her quivering form, and 

terrified face, as she lay hud upon the 
oor in all the wild abandonment of her grief, 
and every sob she gave came like rich, throbbing 
music to his ears, Oh! his wasa grand revenge 
—a revenge worth living for. No love could 
bring so much satlefaction as the gratification of 
a wild hate. For this he had plotted for many 
daye, and at last his trlamph had come, 

“ Let me think, let me think; for the love of 
Heaven let me think!” sobbed the girl, trying 
to take Mrs. Sargeant’s hands, 

“Shall I go for an officer!” aald the Rev, 

Bendle, with the greatest serenity, 
“ Sach depravity dn one so young Is very sad, 


“Tf she owns her guilt I may perhaps not give 
her in charge,” observed Mra, Sargeant; for, 
strange to say, she was just a little touched by 
the girl’s suffering face, and did not wish to do 
anything rashly. 

"Give me time to think!” cried the girl, 
putting her soft white hand to her throbbing 
~vog’ “As yet Ican hardly realise my posl- 
tion.’ 

“My dear madam,” expostulated the R-v. 
George Bendle, turning to the old lady, ‘it you 
let this offence pass you are almply encouraging 
crime, and giving a very bad example to your 
servants,” 


© Are these the words of a Christian minister }”’ 





asked Mra, Sargeant, sharply. “ You ought 
rather to preach forgiveness, | should think !” 

The reverend gentleman stammered out eome- 
thing so incoherentiy that Mrs, Sargeant could 
not understand his meaning. =a 

“You shall have time to think,” sald Mre 
Sargeant, addrebsing the gir), ‘and I sball have 
time to think too ; but, meanwhile, you must be 
locked up in your room In order that you shall 
not escape.” 

Toe girl was only too eager to consent to thie 
suggestion, and thanked Mrs. Sargeant ogain end 
again, 6 ’ ' ' 

“Sbe has more influence over the old fool 
than I believed,’ thought the K.v. George 
Bendle, with a frown, 

"Go to your room ab once!” 
Sargeant, stamping her foot. 

The girl did not choy, but stil} ley there 
crouching in the same position, like some poor, 
pouthng, tightened child sbrivkhing from an un 
expscted blow, en 

The Rsv. George ‘Rendle, at Mrs, Sargeant’s 
request, lifted her from the ground. At any 
other moment she would have resented each 
touch and pushed him away, but st thst time ehe 
seemed quite unconscious as to who he was. 
There was only one Idea in her poor aching head, 
aud that was the fact that she was suspected of 
belong s thief, He lifted her up with the greatest 
care, for he was & powerfal man, Even then she 
would have fallen, for ber Himbstrembled under 
her, bno for his. supporting hand. Her hafr had 
fallen !n wild, beantifal disorder below her eupple 
slender waist, 

' Take her to the ilttle back parlour and lock 
the door, and bring the key to me,” commanded 
Mrs. Sargeant, 

“Come!” sald the Rev, George Bendle, taking 
her arra, and without the aslighteat resistance, 
obedient as a child, she quitted the room, She 
was not crying now, and ehe was sufferlog per- 
haps more Intensely, 

He book her to the back room and put her 
apon the couch with no gentle hand, and roughly 
shook her to attract her attention. She glanced 
at him with her dazed, besutifal eyes, like one in 
a dream, but she did not speak. There was a 
atravge, choking, awfal feellng ov her chest, 

" Listen,” he eald, rougbiy shaklog her by the 
arm. ‘Listen well to what I say, You have 
suffered much, very much, but your snffering has 
only jast commenced.” 

Then he hurried from the room and closed the 

door and carefully locked ip after him, and re- 
turned to the old lady. Se was eltting upright 
in her arm-chafr, and seemed quite calm and 
composed, 
Tam greatly shocked at fading that Ada 
had theee things concealed In her box,” sald 
Mra, Sargeant, pointiig to the jewellery and 
gold that was scattered on the table, 

“There fe no doubt, in my mind, fo the 
matter,” responded the Rev. George Bendle, 
looking with longing eyes at the guid. “ Can we 
donbt the evidence of our own senses }” 

“ Most likely she will confess in the morning, 
and then I'll spare her the indignity of a public 
exposure,” sald the old lady; “but, of course, 
the will have to leave wy house at once.”’ 

“To is, Indeed, very ead that such a state of 
things should exfet,” observed the reverend gen- 
tleman ; ‘-but those who have lived long {a this 
weary world must be quite prepsred for these 
kind of things.” 

“TI have lived longer in the world than you 
have, and I wae not at ali prepared for this,” 
sald the owner of the Halli, 

Which shows your goodnese of heart,” re- 
plied the Rev. George Bendle; “but all poor 
frail mortals cannot expect to be like you. Good- 
bye, Mrs, Sargeant, good-bye.” Taen a sudden 
idea occurring to him he added, ‘I suppose you 
cannot spare a five-pound note for our sew 
charity ?” 

“Take it—take it,” sald Mrs, Ssrgeant, more 
impatiently than she had ever spoken before. 

Was his reign nearly over? Ovuld ft be that 
she had guessed the truth! An uncomfortable 
sensation came over the reverend gentleman, not- 
withetanding that he had the five sovereigns 
buttoned up safely in his pockets, Would there 


crled Mrs, 
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come a time on this earth when his eins would 
find him out, and hfs trae character be known to 
the world ? 





CHAPTER IV, 


Wuen the clock struck the’ hour of midnight 
Ads heard a key turned fn the lock, and saw the 
door slowly open. Could it be that Mrs, Sar- 
geant had changed her m{nd, and the police were 
coming to fetch her? Her heart beat wildly, 
but she was not to be kept very long fn sus- 
pense, for in another inatant a girl entered the 
room, carrying a light and a tray in her hand. 
It was the very servant who had been forced to 
pub the jewellery in Ada’s box, and she bitterly 
regretted whet she had done. But for the fear 
of George Bendie she would have told the trath, 
but he had a great power over her, and she dare 
not do it, 

"Ob, miss, Tam so sorry!” sald the girl, as 


' ghe pat down the tray, on which was spread 


some tempting viands. 
“ Sorry that I should be a thief?” answered 
Ada 


“No, misa. I don’t believe you guilty for one 
raoment,” sald the girl, who had used the key of 
ber own door to enter the room. Although she 
had not the strength of mind to tel! of her com- 
plicity in the matter, she had come to make all 
the reparation she dare make. No one in the 
house had thought the captive would want food, 
Some of those fo the Hall were quite indifferent 
to her, while others declared that whatever 
punishment she received it would serve ber right. 
Mary was the only person who stood up for Ada, 

“Oa, thank you so mach, Mary!" sald Ada, 
joyfaily. ‘'Then, at ailevents, I have one friend 
in the world.” 

At these words Mary felt almost inclined to 
sink to the earth, and became much agitated. 
Then ehe began to sob and cry, as Ada thought 
for sympathy with her. The gtr] felt tortured 
with the burden of the shameful, wicked trick 
she had played on an {nnocent person, and if she 
could have recalied the deed would gladly have 
done so, But it wae too late, regrets were use- 
less now. 

“Indeed, mies, I deserve no thanks,” pertisted 
the girl, ‘I will—I cannot hear them.” 

‘Mary, you are @ dear, good, kind-hearted 
girl!” eald the unsuepecting victim of Mary’s 
treachery ; "snd I ehall never forget you, not 
as long az I live, People are so ready to judge 
harshly In thie world.” 

“Do try to eat, my dear young lady!” eald 
Mary, desiring to change the subject; then she 
poured out a glass of Bargundy, and made Ada 
drink it, 

Ada did not refase to eat, for she was very 
faint. Is would have been foolish to refuse food 
considering all ehe would have to go through ; 
besides, it would eeem so ungracious to the girl 
who had taken ail this trouble. 

Mary stopped a great many hours with the 
captive, and tried to console her all she could, 
Ada felt agreat deal more tranquil after Mary 
had left her, so powerful is the effect of human 
sympathy on a sad and weary heart. She even 
fell + as a deep sleep, of which she atood In much 
need, 

On the followlog day, after a painfubinterview 
with Mes. Sargeant, Ada left the Hall—for ever 
as she belleved, Many a sad and wiatful look did 
she cast at the old place. Sheremembered the 
kind words of the doctor’s wife, that if she was in 
any trouble she was to come to her, 

Yes, she would go to Mre. Arastrong at oncs, 
and tell her everything. It fs doubtfal if Mary 
had not been so kind to her that Ada would have 
gone to Mra, Armstrong, but the girl’s belief In 
her Innocence had encoureged her to hope that 
othera might think the same, 

When she arrived at Rose Cottage Mrs, Arm- 
sbrong was delighted to ase her, and would have 
taken the girl in ber arms, but, greatly to Mrs, 
Armatrong’s surprise, Ada shrank away froro ber. 

“ Why, child, what is the matter? How pale 
and worrted you look ! 

"Do not touch me—do not speak kindly to 
roe, uati) [ tell you all!” replied the girl, and 


then, in an incoherent torrent of words, she told 
her friend what bad happened. 

Mrs, Armstrong listened intently, not inter- 
rupting her once. 

" T esnnot belleve you capable of doing such a 
thing,” sald the doctor's wife, making Ada ait 
down ian the most comfortable seat. “ It Is 
evident to me that you have some enemy at the 
Hall, who has placed the articles In the box,” 
and when the doctor came home ho was of the 
same opinion as his wife, 

It was thought to be better for Ada to leave 
Everleigh at once, for the fact of her belug 
accused of a crime would soon be spread over the 
neighbourhood, so Dr, Armstrong promised to 
use his influence to get-her a eftuation, 





CHAPTER Y. 


Brrort Ada had been away o month, Mrs. 
Sargeant became very unwel]. The servants sald 
that she had made herself {Il fretting about the 
girl, but the doctor declared that she had caught 
@ severe cold In consequence of the state of the 
weather, 

Whatever the cause might have been, Mra. 
Sargeant was in a bad state of health, and so 
greatly concerned was the Rev, George Bendle 
that he spent hours every day with the old lady. 

Mre, Sargeant never once mentioned: Ada’s 
name, but she often thought about her and won- 
dered what had become of her. Sometimes, 
when the wind raged round the old house ab 
night-time she breathed a fervent prayer that the 
girl was under shelter. 

The old woman, harsh as she had been, suddenly 
made the discovery that Ada had a place In her 
heart, Gallty and angratefol as she belleved 
Ada to be, she would have forgiven her Ifshe had 
returned, 

It was terrible to think that, In all probability, 
Ada was homeless and starving, and it really had 
& bad effect on Mra, Sargeant’s resi that quite 
disturbed her. There was no gentle hand to 
smooth her pilow—no kindly volce to speak 
soothing words of comfort. 

The Rev. George Bendle was well satisfied with 
the present state of things, and since Ada had 
refused his love he congratulated himself for 
having removed her from his path, for now the 
way was clear for him to slowly gain more In- 
flaence over Mrs. Sargeant, day by day and hour 
by hour, resembliog to his gradual progression a 
great human enail. 

The Rav. George Bendle would read to her in 
his low, monotonous volce, but his reading did 
not fall on the ear half so pleasantly as the absent 
girl’s volce had done, It was clear to the reverend 
gentleman that she was growing weaker, and that 
she was breaking up fast, and this caused him a 
great anxiety, for she had not made a will, What 
if, after all his plotting, she should leave him 
nothing! 

As Mrs, Sargeant's {nfirmlty progressed It 
seemed that her mind had grown clearer, She 
ap; to have a keener fasight into svery- 
ties, ond it was noticed that she was no longer 
xo inclined to speak harshly to the servants and 
make unreasonable demands upon them, 

Mrs. Sargeant kept her own counsel, but ft 
was gradaally dawning upon her that the Rev. 
Gsorge Bendle was just a trifle more worldly 
than he pretended to be, and her confidence in 
bim was paseing away. From like to dislike, 
from trust to distrust, to a vague, undefiaable 
fear. 

Bat although her admiration for him bad 
vanished, though all reliance In hie dis!nterested- 
ness had melted like suow under the rays of the 
sup, he etill had Inflaence over her that she could 
not throw cff. 

Often had she made up her mind to tell him 
not to come to her house again, but when he 
entered the room her courage would fall her, 
and hie visite would b> repeated on the morrow. 
So it went on, he being quite unauspicious cf 
the change that had come over the old lady’s 
mind. 





The firsh time ehe had reason to suspect the 
reverend gentleman waz on the day hor jewellery 








had been discovered In Ada’s box, for he hag 
seemed to be so ready to condemn and ao disip. 
clined to forgtve, 

He had been so anxlous to fetch the police 
and had been so obviously disappointed whe, 
she had allowed Ada to leave the howe iy 
freedom, 

If Ada had known of Mrs. Sargeant’s state o! 
health she would have risked everything aud re. 
turned to her; but she was quite unaware tha 
ehe was even Indisposed, é 

The girl had obtained & situation in London 
through D-. Armstrong's influence. 

One eveniog Mrs. Sargeant came over in a 
deadly faint, and her medical adviser being en 
for, he frankly told her that her days were oum- 
bered, and ff she had any worldly affairs to settle 
she had better arrange them at once. He had 
expected that the old lady would be shocked seni 
astonished at what he had told her, but she mani. 
fested no surprise. 

‘IT have long expected this,” observed Mri, 
Sargeant. ‘'I will send for Mr, Bell, my lawyer, 
at once.” 

Soon after the Interview with the doctor, Mr, 
Sargeant sent Mary with a telegram-form to ‘ly 
peet-office. Oa her way there she mes the Rav, 
Gsorge Bendle, who was going to the Hall, He 
took it out of her band and read these worde,— 

“Qome down at once on a very Important 
matter |” 7 

"T suppose she intends to make her will,” 
muttered the Rev. Georgs Bondle, as he handed 
back the telegraph-form. ; 

When he arrived at the Hall he found ‘rs, 
Sargeant asleep in her arm-chalr, and not wishing 
to awake her, walked ont of the open French 
window on to the lawn. 

Up and down the lawn he walked, with a looz 
of anxiety on his face, pondering as to how Mrs. 
Sargeant would leave her money. Of course he 
would come {n for a ahare of ft, he had no doubt 
as to this, Bat how much would [t be? that was 
the question, 

Alter about half an hour he grew weary of 
walking, and returned to the room to find ft 
empty. Mra, Sargeant had been awakened by 
the hot sun pouring apon her. 

It was a very warm day, and the afternoon 
sun falllog right on this chamber, she had retired 
to another room at the back of the house, through 
folding doors. 

Old people and Invalids often feel the warm 
days very unpleasant, “ 

Bearcely had the Rev. George Dendle seated 
himself in the vacant arm-chalr lately occupied 
by the mistress of the house when Mary entered 
the room, s letter in her hand, addressed to Mrs, 
Sargeant. 

Tae man recognised the handwriting at once, 
and turned deadly pale. It wae from Ads. 1 
was an unfortonate time for the missive to arrive 
—jast before Mra, Sargeant was golug to make 
her will, 

“Tp is from Ada! Give it to me, girl; your 
mistreas moust never get it! We must destroy 


I t 

"No, no!” sald Mary, plteously. “ Pray do 
not destroy it. Have we not done Mise = 
lojary enough alresdy by placing the joneliery, n 
her box, and causing her to be suspected of & 


crlme? I have bitterly regretted my complicity 


in the matter a thousand times!” bee 
“Hush, girl! Someone might hear you! 
said the Rev, George Bendle. : 
He had spoken too late, Someone had pe 
him, They heard a slight creaking sound - e 
by the folding doors being thrown open, and Mrs. 
Sargeant walked slowly into the room. me 
The Rov, George Bendle uttered an peor 
tion of terror and confusion, for he could nee by 
the old woman's etern expression that he WSs 
found out. _— 
She did not speak till she came close to : 
man, who was trembling from head to foot, mea 
valéry coward as he was ! . 
pM 8) I have discovered your true aan 
she sald, leaning on the stick she always = . 
with, ‘ What prevents me from giving you °° 
in charge for conspiracy $" enna 
© You won’t do that, you would no) _ ‘ 
that!’ sald the Rev. George Bendle, “ Thin 
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of the diegrace—the utter rufn you would bring 
goon me!” 

4s for the girl she ssid nob a word fn her 
defence, nor did she plead for mercy, thinking 
that she deserved none, Whatever the panish- 
meut law could Inflict she would deserve it for 
her erlme. 

“Exposure, diegrace, rnin, all shall be yours)” 
erled Mrs, Sargeant, speaking fn her excitement 
jo a strong, clear, decided voice, ‘ Who can spare 
or pity such & man as you, 80 low, so dabased, #0 
owardly, 80 utterly despicable and rotten to the 
core} In sparing you I should be allowing a 
pypocrite and fmpostor to be at large. No, no ; 
you have acted your part out to the dénowement, 
it ls my turn now to play mine,” 

“There fs no need for euch violence, Mrs, 
Sargesnt,” stammered the Rav. George Bendle, 

“Bat i will be violent!” crled Mre. Sargeant. 
“Tb fs only for the sake of the girl, who, I really 
believe, uly repente what she has done, that I 
do not give you In charge; but your true 
character shall be known, no matter where you 
go! Leave me now, and if you can, lead for the 
‘ature a cleaner life,”’ 

The trembling wretch needed no second Invits- 
tow to leave Mra, Sargeant’s presence, and he 
burried from the roora, 

“The letter, the letter! He has taken Ada’s 
letter with bim !” said Mrs. Sargeant, a minute 
ortwo after he had gone. ‘ Qaick, Mary, call 
bim back |” 

Mary not only called, but she ran in the 
direction he had gone, but he was nowhere to be 
found, and so Ada’s letter was lost, and In conse- 
quence Mrs, Sargeant was still In ignorance of 
her address, 





CHAPTER VL 


Mas, S4nGzant’s lawyer came down as soon as 
possible, aud @ will was drawn up In Ada’s favour. 
The old lady also gave him Instructions to try 
and find out the girl's whereabonte, and In this 
matter he wae to spare neither trouble nor ex- 
pance.’ 

“T muet ask her to forgive me before I dife,”’ 
sald the old lady. 

‘Reso assared, madam, I shall do my utter- 
most to find Miss Ansdell, and bring her to you,” 
anawered Mr. Bell. 

The man was old and dry-looking, and no one 
would have given him credit for having any 
romance fn him ; but he had fallen resily in love 
with Ada, She was the first woman he had ever 
learnt to love, Unfortunately his passion had 
come very late In life, bringing with it little hopes 
of ultimate enccess, 

Directly after taking his leave of Mra, Sargeant 
the lawyer went to work in his quiet, methodical 
way. Mre, Sargeant had advised him to employ 
private detectives, bud he did nothing of the 
kind. He had entrusted one or two of the 
gentry, and had found them very slow to trace 
anyoue out. It was to thelr Inferest, of course, 
to keep on a client as long as he went on paying. 
To find & psrcon fn a moment would be like 
killing the goose with the golden eggs. So, 
en, tle experience, Mr, Bell went to work 

seit, 


Now the very first thing to do was to find out 
where Ada had gone when she had left the Hall, 
tbe porter at the lodge gate told bim that she 

taken the road to the right, aud had been 
*udsequeéntly seen by a tradesman who had driven 
through a neighbouring village, 

bo lawyer st once drove to the village, and 
traced Ads to Dr. Armstrong’s house. He found 
the Goetor's wife at home, and explaining his 
sand the lady gave him Ada’s address, She 
mee sail jo the situation Dr, Armstrong had 
a ‘ for her, the doctor’s wife informed 
_ cult elated by his enccess, and proud of his 
ability 58 an amateur detective, Mr. Bell took the 
= trala for London, and went st ones to the 
= . ta Bloomsbury-equare where Ada lived. 
he ind ber looking pale, like one who had 
ning Welghlag heavily on her mind; but 

© he told her in clear. concise language of the 









discovery of her innocence, a smile came into her 
face like a gleam of euvshine. 

'* How eurprised Mre, Sargeant will be that I 
have found you so soon!” observed Mr, Bell; 
Ada having obtained permisefon to absent her- 
eolf, they were waiking slong Oxford-street, 

That seme evening they arrived at Everleigh, 
and drove straight to the Hall, The door was 
opened by Mary, who locked quite pale and 
startled, surprised and ashamed to meet Ada, the 
lawyer thought. He did nob wonder at this, con- 
sidering the Injury she had done the young giri. 
Bat It was something more serlous than that 
which made Mary so downcast, as he soon 
found, , 

“ How Is your roistress?” asked the lawyer. 
As for Ada she was toc excited to speak. She 
felt quite grateful to get back to the old familiar 


Pp ce. 

“My mistress is—is dead,” sobbed Mary. "She 
died an hour ago, and the last thing ate sald, 
inlsa, was, ‘ Aek Ads to forgive me.’” 

We will paes over the-funeral and will not 
Cescribe Ada’s grief ab her loss, She was too 
grieved to think of her future position until Mr. 
Beli, the lawyer, reminded her of It. 

* A short time ago Mrs. Sargeant made a will 
fn your favour,” he said, thinking as he spoke 
how handsome Ada looked in her black drese, 
“but now It fa nowhere to be found,” 

At firs) Ada was very little Interested in the 
matter, but as her grief wore off {b was natural 
that she should think of her worldly prospects, 
belng roung, strong, and hopefal, 

‘*T have searched the house from basement to 
roof, and yet I cannot find the will,” observed the 
lawyer, one morning. “Will you giveme your 
aselstance; and we will go over the whole place 
foch by inch? Sometimes you women sre much 
sharper in these mattere than us men.” 

Ads consented to this, and they made a 
thorough investigation of the old place ; but, 
greatly to thelr discomfiture, no will was forth- 
coming, and they fairly gave up in despair, 

"This ts a very eerlous matter, Mise Ansdell,”” 
said Mr. Boll, ‘‘For as there is no will to be 
found, this property will go to Mrs. Sargeant’s 
nephew, John Reeve.” 

‘He must be communicated with at once,’ 
replied Ads. Little did she think that John 
Reeve was the man who had saved her from the 
sea on that wild March day, 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tue day was out of season, and John Reeve 
was out of sorte ; not exactly ill-humoured, bat 
troubled, dispirited, discoursged. Autumn had 
set in early, His September holiday in the Lake 
District had been cold, gloomy, and wretched. 

October was cloudy aud chilly, with one week 

of foggy weather that was anything but lively, 
= here came in November, bright with sun- 
ehine. 
It was very aunodying that the weather should 
be fine the moment he returned to the cffice. 
He closed his big book with a bang, hustled it 
Into the safe, turned his back to the cfiice, and 
sauntered out into the street, 

At the dining-room the odour of dinner was 
not appetizing to him, In fact, he never seemed 
ao near to going out of the world by his own 
consent as ab that moment, 

John Reeve hed been brought up ivxurlously. 
In his second. collegiste sear his father's fortune 
had been ewept away by one of the financial 
revolutions that now and then overturn the best 
affatre, 

Toe elder Reeve was & great invalid from 
paralysis, John went to work manfolly, Indeed, 
he rather gloried in his Spartan pluck. Tue old 
man’sthree remalning years were just as full of 
comfort as those that had gone before, 

When his father died the young man made a 
decided retrenchment. He began to save. He 
made a little outelde bis salary, which was not 
an extravagant one, 

He meant some day to bea rich man again. He 
turned it over and over until this day it had taken 
one turn too far, and dropped flat, No wonder 





he felt disheartened az he thovght over his 
affairs, 

“Mr, Reeva!l” exclalmed his landlady, when 
he went home, 

“Weil!” he said, impatiently, and the woman 
looked at him tn surprise, for he was generally co 
very polite, 

‘'A gentleman called here about four, aod 
eaid he would Uke to see you about efght this 
evening on some Important business. He way a 
amall, elderiy man, and locked like a lawyer,” 

John elghed 

There might be even worse news now than he 
had heard that day. He Iighted a cigar, and 
paced up and down the verandahin ihe little villa 
re Sd, John’s Wood unti! the servant summoned 

im, 

He felt like going to be ex:cuted. Whea he 
entered his room a émail, elderly man, who was 
standing by the mantelp‘eca, glanced up at hio 


‘*Mr, John Reeve,” he sald, In rather sus 
picious tones, suggestive of come personal in- 
jury. 

“Yes!” somewhat ungraciously. 

“Tam Mr, Bell, of the firm of Bell and 
Anderson,” 

"Well, I belleve I hava never seen you ba- 
fore!” said the young man, somewhat fndif- 
ferently, 

But although he concealed it he really felt 
curlous to know the object of the visit, 

"T have seen you before!” repiled the lawyer, 
with a nervous gesture, ‘You are the son of 
Edward Reeve. You can prove thie, of course ¥” 

" Yes, but I do not see-——” 

"7 am coming to that. Your aunt, Mrs. Sar- 
geant, fs dead!” 

“And I am bidden to the funeral?” asked 
John Reeve, and he laughed at tie ridiculousness 
of the thing, for he and his aunt were at deggers 
drawn, 

“Sho was buried three monthe ago |” 

vel Ings 

He would not ask If there was any money. 

€ Perhaps yon do not know,” he sald, with a 
curfously alert air, as if he half euspected the 
young man, “thet all your anut’s relations are 
dead, with the exception of yourzelf. So, there. 
being uo other relation, you have {pherited the 
property.” 

The lawyer spoke sharply and resentfully, John 
Reeve thought. ; 

“Then instead of belng a poor clerk, working 
ali day at the desk, I am now a rich man, and 
have a grand home somewhere or other 7” 

He began to be very interested, and actually 
stailed, 

‘There are many acres, and? they will prove 
a handsome fortune,” obssrved the lawyer. 
“Your aunt made a will, aod I did nob wish her 
to keep it; but she would, and {t cannot be 
found, althonch I have searched {nu every nook 
and corner,” 

" Did she will {t to me 1” 

“No; she did not!” 

Then the wiil may tury up st avy moment?” 
aald John Reeve, looking greatly disappointed, 
“and I shall have to return to the desk !”” 

“She had an adopted daughter—a child she 
took when her mother died, The child is now a 
woman, and she left evarything to her,” 

*'T cannot help saying that I am pleased that 
the will fs lost,” observed John Reeve, meeting 
the lawyer's eyes, and speaking in his free, 
straightforward way. 1) was Joln’s role tu ife 
never to appear better than he really wae. 

“ You wouldn’t natarally be glad to come Into 
your aunt’s property }” eaid the lawyer, and he 
looked at John Reeve from out of his half- 
closed eyes, 

Having an eye to Ada’s interests the lawyer 
quite disliked John ; but he could vob help ad- 
mitting, reluctantly enough though, that the 

oung man was honest and trae, He would 
ae lked to be able to find some fault with him, 
but he could not do eo, 

“My aunt had no justification for leaving the 
estate away from the family to one who fs really 
a stranger,” eald Joho, “Blood is thicker than 
water, you know.” 

"Well, perhaps after all she did destroy the 
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will,” sald Me, Boll, milily, '‘ bub I cannot help 
hoping that ic will turn up, If I had my way 
I'd have the whole place pulled down brick by 
brick.” 

“JT daresay you would,” sald John Reeve. 
“Have you anything further to easy, Mr. Bell! 
But fiest of all lot me ack you a question. Where 
Is this adopted daughter now! Is she atiil re- 
maining fn the house?” 

“No, she was too proud to remain,” replied 
the lawyer. Then added, giving John Reeve a 
very black look, ‘‘Icis very hard on her, you 
know. Your aunt meant all the property for 
— bas the will belog lost you are the real 
“Do you mean to say that I ought to throw 
it ap?” asked John, with indignation in his 


6a, 

The ides seemed so unreasonable, and it made 
John’s blood boll to think thas a practical man 
like the lawyer could entertaln such a foollsh 
notion, 

**T never thought for a moment that you would 
be generous enough to throw {t up,” observed 
the lawyer; ‘‘but could there not be some 
arrangement, some divieion f” 

“ You talk very coolly about other people's pro- 
perty,” eald John Reeve, thinking that the lawyer 
bad a great amount of sudaclty, ‘Come, now, 
how much Is the whole thing worth?” 

“ A few years ago," replied Mr, Boll, ‘ Everleigh 
waa & very small place ; bat a railway belng builb 
in the neighbourhood It has changed from a little 
fishing village to a fashionable senside resort, 
This oe NOR the value of the property im- 

“I spent a few days there last » , ob- 
served the young man. wee 

** Well, they are building everywhere now, and 
while your aunt lived she prevented all improve- 
ments, She could not bear to see the old ground 
broken up into lote ; but now she {s dead I sup- 
pose you will make no opposition. Streets must 
come through. They are staked out now, and 
the affair had better be settled, you see. You 
had better come down and arrapge matters at 


‘© Ae to the value of {t?" said John, impa- 
tlently, for it seemed to him that the lawyer 
was very slow in explalning matters. 

“Fifty thousand at least! The property will 
be sold in no time, I know fora fact that people 
are waiting to bay them.” 

‘ a shall realise as quickly as I cau,” sald 

C) 


‘The property should be In the market at 
once |” observed the lawyer, as he wiped the per- 
splration from his forehead. He was very much 
excited, while John Reeve was quite cool and 
collected, ‘'The streets are decided upon; and 
even if your aunt had lived she could not have 
delayed the march of improvement much longer, 
Mies Ansdell and I did all we could to delay 
the business untll we could communicate with 
you. 

John Reeve was beginning to be moved, but 
felt sure that be should hate Mies Ansdell, No 
doubt the lawyer and the woman were a couple 
of conspirators, His father had always brought 
him up to think badly of the girlas a kind of 
usurper. 

"You can rely upon my looking after my own 
interests!” said John Reeve, and he rose from 
hie chalr to show thad the interview was at an 
end, “I shall run down to Everlelgh at once, and 
aes If further matters can be discussed then, 
Good evening, Mr. Ball!” 

The lawyer hesitated for a moment, and then 
said deprecatingly,— 

“Sarely you are not capable of turning her out 
destitute—Miss Ausde!!, I mean!” 

“She is in no way related to me. I believe I 
am the helr,’’ replied John Reeve, atiffiy, “She 
has shown good sense in getting out of the place 
before I came down to turn her ont #” 

“Good evening !” said the lawyer, quite dis- 
gueted with Johu Reeve now. He left the house 
with the Idea of being diamtssed, He had taken 
a dislike to the new heir sfmply because he was 
the owner of the property that Mr. Ball considered 
Miss Ansdell ought to have. 


uext morning, resigned his altuation, and then 
went straight down to Everleigh, He thought 
over the whole matter while he was in the traln. 
It seemed to bim that the whole affair was 
nothing but a dream, and that he would wake 
up and ficd himeelf « poor hard-working clerk 
again. 

Finding a superior hotel in Everleigh he had 
some lunch, and then, after this, went to look 
at the estate, which was not at all difficult to 
find out. 

if he had thovght himself in a dream up to 
now, ha found the Hall substantial enongh to 
Aisalpate all euch fancies. It was an old weather- 
beaten atone building, aud surrounded by a high 
brick wall, that was an eyesore to the neighbour- 
hood, He eaw at once the great improvement 
he could bring about, as well as the cash in hand 
the cetate promised, 

Be found himself quite a man of consequence 
Twenty-four hours had changed the sepect of 
affairs. Hs could almost srafle at the thought of 
the loss of the unluckly minlpg shares that his 
father had epeculated fn. 

John Reeve took his business ont of Mr. Beli’s 
hands st once, but, before dismissing him, he 
settled o handsome sum upon Miss Auadell, after 
thinking the matter over. John Reeve was & 
good-hearted master, bat be had natnrally re- 
sented the lawyer’s interference in the matter. 
He taust give of his own free wiil or not at all. 

Sorangs to say he felt no curloslty to eee Miss 
Anedell, and did not even ssk where she had 
gone, or what she was doing. If he had only 
known who the girl really was, how eager he 
would have been to ase ber | 

The young man’s surpricee msy be tmagined 
when Miss Ausdell returned his gift with a 
haughty misalve, She was no medicant to accept 
charity from a stranger, Need we say that he 
thonght all the better of her for her independence, 
After this he even feit a slight curiosity to ses 


the girl. 

John found Everleigh delightful, and enjoyed 
bimeelf immensely. He could not help feeling 
the importance of his position as the leading man 
of the place, However, there was one bitter in- 
gredient In the cup of his prosperity, but he was 
too young nob to be Interested, and with his 
usual energy commenced # system of improve- 
ments at once, 

Winter was late in coming. The new streets 
were pushed on with wonderfal rapidity ready 
for the spring. Poor Mrs, Sargeant must have 
turned fn her grave at the desecration, It altered 
the appearance of the town greatly. 

John found that he hed hosts of friends, and 
they really rejolced in his good fortune, He had 
stepped out of thelr circle when his father’s 
reverses came, but seven years fs not a lifetime, 
He asked two or three artistic friends out to pass 
opiaions on the changes he had made. 

Masons, carpenters, and decorators filled the 
place, though he had the good sense not to 
modernise too much. He would have the old 
south room transformed into a library; two 
smaller ones turned into a reception-room ; the 
dining-room enlarged by making the kitchen 
smaller, It kept him eo busy and Interested 
that spring came upon him before he was aware, 

All this time he had given many thoughts to 
old Mrs. Sargeant’s will, Not wall or a closet 
had been torn out without a carlous fear on his 
part of some mischance, but nothing had hap- 
pened, 

The good people of Everleigh would have been 
sadly disappointed at any evch untoward event, 
These were mostly old familfea, some of them 
going back a hundred or two years, and that the 
Hall shonid return to one of the lawfal line satis- 
fied their eense of justice. 

Besides, when Ada turned her back on old 
Mra. Sargeant, she deliberately chose her fature, 
and cut herseif «ff from her chance of succeeding. 
That she ehould be forgiven at the eleventh hour 
was hardly fair. 

Then too, John Reeve was young, energetic, 
enthusiastic, publicepirited. Some of his 
suggestions for the improvement of the place 
were adcalrable, He subscribed at once to the 
town-hall and the proposed free lbrary, and 





John Reeve presented himself ab the <flice 


Teath to tell, John fatrly revelled In his ney 
fortune. There was a certain feeling of lawty 
right fa the inheritance. Poverty he bad always 
hated, though he had taken [t up manfully ; by, 
he liked pleasure, lelsure, cultured friends, an; 
luxurious surroundings. He was nob foolishly 
extravagant, nor ostentaticus, but as bis tmoney 
came in freely he spent it in the same manne, 
By spring time no one would have recognived thy 
P 

He found a nice, middle-aged housekeeper, 
man for outdoor work and to care for bis bore; 
and faa month's time they would have gon 
throvgh fire and flames for him, Indeed, it wy 
easy to eee that John Reeve was born for gooi 
fortune rather than fl. . 

He could hardly imagine himself back at bi; 
old desk. John Reeve and Mr. Beil ms 
occasionally, and he began to the lawyer’: 
sterling worth, After two or talks about 
Mise Ansdell her name was never mentioned 
between them. 

Six months had ran {te rapid course, and Jobo 
Reeve felt certain that not! would be found, 
In the éontingency of the ta up, bs 
hardly knew whether he would contest {6 or not, 
Mre, Sargeant had been so strange and eccentrl: 
that it would not be difficult to prove her incow. 
petent if he chose to do so, 

John now regretted having taken his affair 

cut of Mr. Bell’s hands. 
The lawyer seemed to bear him no animozliy 
for having done so, and they had become the 
firmest friends, as people often do who begin by 
disliking each other. 

Christmas Eve found John Reeve in London, 
And, having spent a quiet iife of late, he entered 
Into tta gafeties with renewed zest. One evening 
he went to a musicale, with a eupper iater on, 


| The singing, though not professional, was very 


fine, One girl in particular pleased him greatly, 
and his curloslby was aronsed to see her face, 

She suddenly rose from the plano, and bs 
obtained a glimpes of her face, and then fell (o 
wondering where he had essen it before, He 
cudgelied hie brain fn vain at first, and then be 
suddenly recollected his adventure at the seaside. 
The girl he had saved from the sea was standlog 
before bim | 

Ada and John were fatroduced, but they could 
not catch each other’s {mamea In the confusion 
and nolse ; but the young man was certalo that 
the girl had recognised him, for the blood cawe 
surging to her face. 

“T am glad of thie opportunity of thanklog 
you for the service you rendered me |” observed 
Ads. 

John stammered a few incoherent words, deny 
Ing any particular merit in what be had done, 
but told her that he wae very pleased that be 
had been of service to her. 

They got on very pleasantly together, snd 
without any restraint ; and the old lawyer who 
had taken care to have Ada invited to the party, 
chuckled to himself, for he wished thes to fall is 
love with each other. ‘ 

"T thought her beauty would attract him! 
muttered the lawyer. 

At thie moment some one came up and m6n- 
tloned John Reeve by name, and the girl turned 
deadly pale. She had been talking to the mac 
whom she had learned to regard as her deadiy 
enemny—the man who had deprived her of thet 
which she had been brovght up to regard as her 
own ! 

A strange pallor came over her face, and thers 
was a disdainfal quiver of the lipe. le W 
about to walk beside her, when she tarued 0p’ 
him with a fierce frown, saylog, — 

“'T hate you!” 

Ib was & very ruds thing for a Jady to say, bet 
she had acted on the impulee of the moment, 
even the best bred person will somstini’s 

Qalte startled by her sudden’change of manner, 
he Jeft her with pained expression on hie feos 
bat late In the evening he found her quite #00? 
by the window, and crossed over to her, he 

“It has been quite a delfightfal eveniog' © 
eald, tryiog to steady his volce. 





made friends on every side, 


(Continued on page 495.) 
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THe MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER II. 


To her life's end Nell never quite forgot that 
meetiog. Had she only been free to obey her own 
wishes she would have retraced her steps, and 
have gone back tothe achoolroom ; but this could 
pot be. Lady Daryl raised her head, and made 
gn fraperceptible sign to ber to seat Le-eelf before 
a tray of allver and china. 

It dawned on the young governess, suddenly, 
her company had been requested, noi for her own 
amasemend or pleasure, but simply that she might 
fill the offize of c. ffoe maker, 

Asin a dream she took. in every detall of the 
room—the lovely Venetian mirrore, the pale- blue 
satin of the upholstery, and Lady Daryi’s mag- 
pificsnt attire, In her quiet dress Nell felt almost 
like @ blot upon the laxurious scene. 

Gay Vernon had never raised his eyes, She 
could nop even see if he had recognized her. 
The servants brought In a silver coffee 
eqeipace, and Nell, with trembling fingers, began 
her task. 

“Where fs your master?” asked Lady 
Daryl. 

“Sir Jocelyn will nob take coffee, my lady.” 

But his sister-in-law would not accept the 
anewer, 

“Tam not going to be put off with an excuse 
the first night of my return!’ she saf¢, firmly. 
"J shall go and fetch my brother, Mr, Vernon,” 

“Shall I got" 

Soe shook her head, 

"That woald probably end in my losing you 
both.” Then she tarned to her governess, * You 
need nod pour out the coffee, Mias Scuart, until 
I retarn,”” 

Nell could see a strange change pass over Mr. 
Vernon's face as he caughtthe name. When the 
door had closed upon his hostess he came over to 
the centre table, 

Nell!” he erled ; “is %t really you, my darl- 
jog) Whst has brought you to Yorkshire!” 

She turved on him with bitter scorn, knowing 
av she did that another woman held h's promise; 
fp seemed to Nell the cruellest insult that he 
should epeak to her thus. 

“Tam not your darling!” she cried, hoarsely. 
‘I have come to Yorkshire to earn roy own 
liviog; bat I would rather have starved {fn 
London than come here had I known {t was to 
meet you |” 

Gay Vernon looked {nto her face with a dan- 
gorous passion fn hia blue eyer, 

“Te this little Nell? Cnild, have you changed 
your whole nature ?” 

“No, you have, You have made me « miser- 
able, desolate woman!” 

‘Nell, we love each other,” he said, persua- 
sively, “Nothing can alter that. Can't you be 
cmtent to know you are my best and dearest 
without the fact being proclaimed to the world ? ” 

“Tam nothing to you bat a stranger,” she eald, 
sternly. ‘‘I know all now, Mr, Vernon, the truth 
you kept so carefully from me, No wonder you 
wished our engagement to be a secret, when 
before you ever saw me you had plighted your 
troth to another |” , 

“Ll sever loved her, Ne!l—never once |” 

‘Des that make ft any better!” asked Nell, 
fn a hind of doll, heavy voice, “She fs an 
heiress, so you will marry ber,” 

The door opened, and Lady Daryl appeared, 
to owed by her captive. Sir Jucelyn Lalgh 
locked as though he had left biz study sorely 
eginst hie will, Nell watched him furtively, 
sod wondered If he knew the stories his ser- 
vente bad told of him. Somelow his face did 
not look ornel or mean. He was not in the 
leaat like Nell’s preconcelved Ideas of a man who 
broken his wife’s heart, and lives under a 
cures, ‘ 

bs ® taiked pleasantly enough on many subject 
rallied Gay upon his aenien and tried t ™ 
face him to prolong his viatt, 

_No thavke,” and Mr, Vernon’s blue eyes shot 
* Bienes fn Nell’s direction, ‘'I must ran up to 


leave my pleasant quarters, with many thanks 
for your hospitality.” 

*Yoa will always be welcome,” sald the 
Baronet, in bis grave, stately way. “ Whie | 
have a house In which torecefve my friendr, Gay, 
there will be a place for you.” 

* You talk ae if. you were on the verge of 
bankruptcy, Jocelyn !” remonstrated his sister, 
The Baronet sighed almost as though that 
calamity, Indeed, threatened him. Toen he 
carried his coffee-cup across to the centre table, 
and walted while Nell replenfahed {t. 

Perhaps he thought how white and tired she 
looked. Perhaps he remembered the many miles 
she had travelled, for av he took the cup from her 
hand he sald courteously, — 

‘* Pray do not remain here longer than you like, 
Mies Stuart, {daresay you are tired.” 

She rose at once, thankful to escape. Lady 
Daryl bowed to her with careless condescension ; 
Gay looked fixedly Into the fire, but the master 
cf Alandyke held the door open for her with 
the respectful courtesy he might have shown a 
duchess. 

© Where did you find that girl?” he asked his 
sister, when Miss Stuart had disappeared, 

** Now don’t gramble, Jocelyn, I know she is 
much too young for the post; but she was the 
only creature I could persuade to come so far, 
and who was content only to go home once a- 
year,” 

Poor child!” said Jocelyn, half pityingly ; 
‘she can’t have a very happy home ff she Is 20 
anzfous to leave it,” ; 

‘Her mother fe a widow, and she is very 
poor,” said Lady Daryl. ‘'I° hope she'll 
answer; I really feel tired of so many changes.” 
Gay Vernon had not spoke a single word since 
Nell left the room. Somehow, base and heart- 
less as he bad proved himself, it was gali and 
wormwood to him to hear her discussed like this. 

Her fair, sweet face had been in his thoughts 
& great deal since their parting ; more than once 
be had wavered fn his decision; more than once 
he had been tempted to seck her out and tell 
her that he could not live withont her; that 
even his ambition, his need of money, must give 
way to his love for her ; and now {t was too late. 
She knew how he had decelved her, and those 
grey eyes would never look at him again with 
anything but ecorn, 

“Ooe comfort, she will never marry anyone 
else,” he thought, jealously. “She migho as 
well be in a convent, as shut up here with those 
two childreg. I shall never have to yield yon to 
another, little Nell ; never have to think of your 
—— grace as the ornament of another man’s 

some.” 

Nell had gone upstairs to her own room, 
threading her way with caution through the 
many passages, A bright fire barnt in the grate, 
wax candles were lighted ; evidently Sir Jocelyn's 
meanness did not ¢x°end to depriving hie house- 
hold of ordinary comforts, 

As far as Miss Stuart could judge in temporal 
things, her lob was cast in a pleasant place. D-aw- 
Ing an easy chair to the fire she sat down to think 
over the events of the day, and while she thought 
her eyse wandered round the room. It was fur- 
nished in light satin wood; a warm crimson 
carpet and curtains of the same hue gave ft a 
very cheerful alr, but it had one drawback.—there 
were no less than four doors—-to look at all exactly 
alik 


2. 

Four doors! To a timid girl who had never 
passed a night alone fn her life these four doors 
ware not a source of comfort. Holding a lighted 
candle she walked slowly past them on a voyage 
of discovery. One led into the schoolroom, 
another communicated with the corridor, a third 
revealed a large cupboard, but the fourth no per- 
suasions would open, 

In vain Miss Stuart endeavoured to turn the 
handle ; fn vain she pulled and pulled, the door 
refused to open, aud Nel) decided to give 16 up; 
but she did not like it. Carefully she locked and 
bolted the three other doors, but the fourth 
troubled her the most of sll, It could not lead 
to any Was there another room beyond, 
and what use was mace of ft Nell hoped that 
if the boasted a familly ghost, this shut 





next week. To-morrow I shall have to 


She was thoronghly upset. Little wonder, 
considerlog ehe had that day broken through 
every association of her childhood, and been 
parted for the firsb tlme in her lite from her 
little sfeter. Add to this that she had travelled 
over two hundred miles, and had recelved a 
shock severs enough to unuerve the strongest 
woman, and you wiii have some idea of the state 
of poor Neill’ feelings when at last she eneconsed 
herself in bed and polled the soft efder-down 
quilt over ber shoulders, 

She wae tired to death, but she could not 
slesp. The bright glow from the fire made the 
room as light aa day; every article In {t was 
visible, even the objectionable door, Nell tossed 
about restlessly from one aide tothe other, She 
was weary, hearteick, and so sad. Ov! why 
could she nob enjoy the forgetfulness of sleep ! 
It was barely eleven. in awberwell there 
would have been quite a cheerful stir at thie 
time, and No. 6, Bilbg-road, fn particular, would 
have rejoiced in the rattle of plates and knives 
as the little maid-of-ail-work cleared away her 
master’s supper; but here a vast hush was on 
every thing—-bhere such an awfa! stillness reigned 
that Nell could hear the beating of her own 
heart, 

Boom—boom—-boom i The girl etarted up in 
bed in an agony of terror, but [t was only s 
distant clock chiming midnight. Nell fell back 
on her pillows, scolding herself soundly for her 
terror, The fire was growlog dim now, the 
candles were near their sockets, Anu awfnl dread 
of being sione in the dark came to Nell, and she 
made a fearful effort to compose her mind for 
slumber, What had she heard about counting 
sheep as a trae cure for wakefulness} She bogan 
upon ft energetically, Already it was taking 
effect ; her feet and tafle were becoming Involved 
in a terrible confusion, when a new terror se!zed 
her. She heard the sound of footateps ao dfe- 
tinctly that she felt as if someone were abont {x 
Invade her room. Instinctively she turned hex 
eyes to the fourth door—the one which had re- 
faced to open—as though she expected her noc- 
turnal visitor to make his egress by that par- 
ticular means, 

Creak—creak-—creak ! as of someone with a 
naturally heavy tread trylog laboriously to atep 
aoftly. Then a strange extra brightness in the 
room, and the nolse of a person sorting papers, 
a rustilog of leaves, a turning of pages, 

Nell could bear {t no longer. Jamping out of 
bed she wrapped herself fn her bine flannel 
dressing gown, and went cautiously to the door. 
Sore enough there wae a light beyond it, and the 
sound of someone moving cautiously to and fro, 
as though deafrous nob to be heard, 

All the blood In Nell’s body ran cold, She 
stood there almost froz:n, and yet not daring to 
go back to bed, She was only consclons that be- 
youd that door was someone who had no right to 
be there—someone who had taken every pre 
caution to hide thelr vis!t, 

Nell wished herself back In Bilby-road. She 
thought, sadly, people never properly appreciated 
the valae of next-door neighbours. Why at 
home {t would have been easier to rouse the fn- 
habitants of every house In the road than [t 
would have been here to get the assietauce of a 
single human creature. 

She never knew how long the nolses lasted, 
At length they ceased, She heard a door close, 
and a key tarn {fn the lock, theu some heavy foot- 
steps pass her door, and then nothing but a great 
calm. 

The fire was almost out, the candles expiring 
fast. Nell clambered back to bed, buried her face 
fn the clothes, and, fairly worn oub with fatigae 
and excitement, fell asleep 

The January sunshine was comlog lato her room 
when she awoke, and the maid who had brought 
her tea the night before stood at her bedside with 
a cup of coffee, 

* To's elghd o’clock, please, mies, Breakfast fn 
the schoolroom is at nine. Nurse thinks it doesn’t 
do the little girle any good to get up early these 
dall winter mornings,” ' 

Ib struck Nell they could have very little waking 














up door did not lead to his special territory. 


life, jadglog by the time they got up and went 
to hed ; then terror of the night before re- 
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turned to her, and she determined to try to solve 
her doubts, 

“Nancy, where does that door lead to? I 
wanted to fasten 1b last night, only I couldn’s see 


any key.” 

“Oa, that door's right enough, miss, ft leads 
{nto roy lady's boudofr, These three rooms 
were hera in her last iliness; her one cry was 
to be away from every sound, and these are 
the quietest In the house. They’re in a wing by 
themselves, ao to aay, und that’s jast what she 
wanted.” 

Nell sipped her coffee tremalously. 

“' And what Is the nearest room to this?” 

Nancy looked puzzled, 

“Toere’s nothing very near, Mise Stuart, 
Whichever way you turn there's a long corridor 
before you come to any more rooms,” 

Mies Souart shuddered, She wondered if her 
predecessors had {nhablied this bedroom, and 
shared her terrors, 

‘*T. suppose i shall get used to ft,” she sald, 
slowly, “bud f¢ seems very lonely at first,” 

“T daresay it does, miss, It always scares me 
if I sleep near s locked-up room, and my lady’s 
boudolr has been locked up ever since she died. 
When you're {a the grounde, miss, you'll notice 
ons window with the blinds alwaye down, It 
must be five years turned since Lady Leigh's 
death, and those blinds have never been raised 

et.” 


**Toen uo one ever sleeps there 1” 

**Sleeps there! There’s no bed, miss; and 
it thare were twenty I don’t know who'd care 
to sleep there, My lady died in that room, you 
eee, Miss Stuart, and all her things are there 
just as she left them. I donb) if anyone's 
~— in since the time when she lay there fo her 
coffia,” 

Naucy vanished, and the governess went on 
with her toilet, hardiy cheered by what she had 
heard, Nell was vot superetitions, She never 
imagined, as some girla would have done, that 
the ghost of the late Lady Leigh promenaded 
the boudolr, but she did honestly belleve there 
was something strauge about the house, and 
she wished from the bottom of her heart she 
had anyone, no matter whom—even a child 
would have been company—to share her splendid 
solitude, 

Dressing does not take long when there Is little 
chotce of attire. Noll was soon ready. 

Breakfast was laid, and, in eplte of her restless 
night, In spite of that sad heart-trouble, Nell was 
glad to see preparations for the meal, She stood 
by the firs wondering what strange mystery 
shadowed Alandgke, when the door opened and 
two children came In. 

They were utterly uulike anything the gover. 
ness had pictured to herself, The little Leighs 
bad nothing about them of the plcturesque 
delicacy or weird sadness yon might have expected 
from motherlees Hiitle ones. They were merry, 
laughing little creaturas, with black curifug hair, 
black eyes,aad a peach-like bloom on thefrrounded 
cheeks, They bore no resemblances to their father; 
there were nove of the Leigh characteristics iu 
thelr dimpled faces ; bub they were presty, art- 
leas Ittle things, and they made friends with 
Nell directly, even promising of thelr own 
accord to take her for a long walk directly after 
lessone, 

Whatever the shadow which rested on Alan- 
dyke fc had not touched these children, Sitting 
on either side of Nell they devoured bread and 
milk with true north country appetites, and when 
thefe hunger was satisiied, entertained their 
governe:ss with a severe cross-examivation about 
London. 

“We are golng to London some day,” an- 
nounced Adela, gravely; " father says 9,” 

"Yes." continued Mab; “and I shall ask 
father not to let Aunt Daryl come too ; then we 
shal! have him all to ouxeelves.” 

Lessons followed breakfast, and for these the 
Misees Leigh had jittle relish ; they had evidently 
thua far Netle respect for learning, Nolther of 
them could read, and thelr plump, dimpled fingers 
— quite strangers to the mystery of penman- 
ablp. 

Twelve o'clock came ab last, With a sigh of 
relief Nell released her pupils to prepare for thair 








walk ; then, es she mechanically put on her cloak 
and hat, it dawned on her dimly that this had 
been the longest morulng of her life. 

Back came the little girls, and the procession 
started, 

The grounds of Alandyke were so extensive 
that there was no need for Miss Stuart aud her 
puplls to leave the Park ; Indeed, Adela and Mab 
confided to her they hardly ever did leave [, 
There was so much to see in the grounds, so very 
little interestiog beyond them, that the little girle 
hardly ever passed through the great gates excep) 
on Sanday. 

It was a lovely spot, even In winter, when the 
trees were bare and the ground covered with hard 
masses of white snow. Helena Stuart acknow- 
ledged that she could not desire a fairer scene, 
Nature seemed to have lavished her fairest gitte 
on Alandyke; the beautiful open country, the 
Wild Yorkshire scenery, the distant moorland, all 
was pleasant to the sight, and all, wherever the 
eye rested, was the property of Sir Jocalyn Lelgh, 

“He onght to be happy,” mused the lonely 
girl, “If over a beautiful home con'd make # 
msn contented Sir Jocelyn should be satisfied,” 

Even as she thought so the children lefe her 
side. They rnshed at madcap speed towards a 
tall figure in the distance, and Nell could dimly 
discern Mab being lifted proudly aloft, whilst 
Adela clung to some friendly hand, Sbe walked 
slowly after the runaways, and saw that they were 
with thelr father. Nancy had said he hated 
children, but there was no hatred In the face 
which looked at his little daughters. He put 
them down abruptly as their governess advanced. 

"Good morning, Miss Stuart, So you are 
making acquaintancs with the psrk, Wahab do 
you think of ft?” 

“JT think [t the loveliest place I ever saw. You 
must be very happy, Sir Jocelyn, to have such a 
home.” 

The baronet never answered her; one would 
have said the north-east wind troubled him, for 
he shivered terribly. 

“*T am glad you like it,” he said, at last, ‘I 
hope the north conntry breezes may put ao little 
colour In your cheeks, You are looking very 
delicate,” 

Nelli would as soon have expected a china statue 
to remark on her appearance, 

"T am perfectly well, thank you, Sir Jocelyn. 
I never have a colour.” 

* Nob like my lttle maids, I expect you find 
them terribly spollt, Mies Stuart?” 

Nell wondered dimly who did the apolling, bat 
before she could put this fato words her employer 
had departed, 

Yet another meeting destined for Miles Stuart 
before she got back to her schoolroom, She was 
not surprised when she came suddenly upon Gay 
Vernon, Somehow she had gues:ed he would seek 
her before he left Alandyke. 

“Send the children away!” he «aid, Im- 
peratively. 

*'T shall do no euch thing!” 

He took the office on himeelf, setting the pair 
to run races, aud when they had safely started he 
tarned to Neil,— 

**T am going away to-day.” 

So you told Lady Daryl last night,” 

“ And before I go I have come to you for your 
anawer, Nell, are you going to keep to the cruel 
terms you lald down the other evening ?” 

"Yeo 1” 

* You cash be off #"’ 

“You never were mine!" harshly. ‘' Don’t 
you confess yourself another holds your word ?” 

‘* Bat she ie not like you.” 

“No; she is rich and great, therefore you 
will keep felth with her. She, will owe your 
fidelity to the fact that she Is not like ms.’’ 

© You are very bitter!” 

“You taught me to be so!” 

** Shall you stay here?” 

“Yes, so long as I give eatisfaction to my 
ewployers. It is a pleasan® place, and ib doesn’t 
matter much to me where I am,” 

"You'll be burled alive 1” 

‘*T shall be esfe aud at peace.” 

He put one hand upon her arm. 

“*T never thought it would come to thie,” 

“Jt has come to what you wished for—your 








freedom. Mr, Vernon, will you leb mo pis, | 
want to rejoin my pupils.” 

* Not yet!” he sald, hotly. "IT shall no 
let you go uutil you have ans*tered m2 cy; 
jaeetion |” 

“ And if I refase?” 

"J shall read your auswer in your face, Har 
you met anyone else? Have you broken with 
me for another }” 

If scorn could have killed her eyes would hay» 
alain him as he stood, 

“T broke with you because I found yon file 
and heartless. I have never seen another man | 
could love—I may add, I have no desire ( 
do so, Love has nos brought me so much 
happiness I should dealre to undergo its psice 

2, ' 







The children came runulng back. Ne!\ took 
one in elther hand and set off homewards She 
answered them rather at random, but they l!+ti: 
guessed the reason, 

Mr, Vernon left Alandyke, and Nell found 
the eet routine of her governess life really began 
It was terribly dall—dull almost to pain. She 
had nothing to complain of; she was delicately 
lodged and dalntily fed; the servants treats! 
her with respect, Lady Daryl with kinduees; 
the master she never saw, She knew that hs 
had gone away for a month; he would only 
retarn when his stately home was ful! of guests, 

No, she had nothing to complain of, and yet 
there seemod no Interest in her Ufe-——no sorrow 
no joy, only a monotonous routine of daily daties 
— heavy calm, which had no light’ or shade, no 
relief from ite trying sameness, 

It came on her sometimes with « pang that 
she could bear this life no longer ; thet any palo, 
any suffering, would have beon better than his 
dul! calm ; that she would have been better off 
fu the shabby lodgings in Bilby-road than fn Ste 
Jocsign Leigh’s splendid home, 

Lady Daryl she very seldom saw. The widor 
did not affect children, and she chose to consider 
Mias Stuart's time fally occupied with her littic 
chargee. Nel] had been a whole month s 
Alandyke, and fit seemed to her more like 
year, when one february. night, ae she st 
over the echoolroom fire, a gentle tap came a 
door. 

“Come-fot” said Nell, half mechanically 
not even troubling herself to wonder whom i 
could be. 

There entered a girl, two or three years her 
janior, and as & a contrast to her as covld 
be Imagined. he newcomer was very ®mal 
and almost of fairyiike proportions; her j«'ty 
hatr was quite short, aud clastered round ber 
head In soft rings of nature's own curling. 

Nell gazed at her jn bewilderment. Sle ws 
so pretty, she had euch a bewitchlug air, that 
the governess believed for a moment she way ile 
victioa of a dream, 

“Don’t stare at me so!” eald the fotrader, 
merrily. “I’m quite human, I have cone to 
stay for ever so long. 

To stay here #” 

“Ay Alandyke, O/ course I won't stay bere 
in this room, if you object; bat Iam co dull! 
feel as if I should go crazy tf I hadn't someone 


to 

“That is just how I feel,” confessed Neil 

“Then you ought to sympathise with me 
Lady Daryl doesn't a bit, She has gone Re 
sleep now. Fancy anyons going to sleep ao 20% 
o'clock.” 

© Perhaps chs was dull, too.” 

The stranger shook her head. : 

“She told me I was too mach for her, au! she 
wished her bother was at home to enterisla 
me,” 

“J can’t fancy Sir Jocalyn entertainiog sxy- 
one.” 3 

“Can't you! He does {t beautifally, and ye! 
he always makes me feel sad, I wonder whist 
bis wife could have been ifke that he mourn 
her so” 

" Bat does he?” « 

* Of course he does, ‘He might have marrleé 
again a dozen times If he had liked.” 

‘' Perhaps he thought once enough.” : 

"I avppose It fe,” the large eyes grove 
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thoughtful. “* Marriage sounds a very solemn 
thing. Iam golog to be married myself s»0n. 

“ Ave you?” 

“Yes. Do you know who I am 1” 

“Nob the least in the world |” 

“J em the children’s cousin, Isabel Vernon, 
Sow you start! Are you in any pain! . 
~¢€Oano! I—l—— Won’t you sit down, Miss 
Ternon t” 

Isabel accepted the {nvitation. 

 Maroma was Sir Jocelyn’s only slater, and so 
Lhave always been here » good deal, though my 
real home Je with uncle Vernon.” 

‘« And you are going to be married }” 

"Tn the spring. People think Iam too young 
to take upon myself the cares of housekeeping 
pafore, but Gay and I are very sensible, We sre 
not the least in a hurry.” - 

She spoke with the utmost calm. Gay was 
her cousin, Sho had been brought up to look on 
him as her fature husband, Their union had 
been decided by their parents before she conld 
apeak, co why should she blueh or look foolish 
when she alluded to ib? 

Tho woman who had once hoped to be Gay 
Vernon's wife pat out her hand to her winsome 
cival, She was poor, Iaabel an heiress, and yed 
somshow {b seemed to Nell Miss Vernon needed 
more pity than herself, elace she was to be marrieg 
for what she had, not for what she was. 

“hope you will be very happy, Miss Ver- 
non,” 

“Thope so. Don’t call me Miss Vernon. Say 
Bell; everyone alwaya calle me Bell, What's 
your name 1” 

Helens,” 

Bell stroked the folds of her dreas. 

“And you have actually stayed five weoks ab 
Alandyke, Do you know a month is the utmost 
any of your predecessors attempted,” 

“T mean to stay always,” 

" Alwaya i” 

“Till the children are grown up. [ suppose it 
will be uecossary for me to move on then, [shall 
be quite raiddle aged by that time.” 

‘Bat you'll marry long before that,” 

"T aball never marry anyone !” 

Ball looked at her. 

“Texpect you will, all the same, Mise Stuart, 
Won't you give me an invitation to come to your 
echoolroom whenevor I feel dal!.” 

Nell carefaily refrained from giving the Invita- 
tion, but as the young helress came withont it 
that made little difference; and after the first 

pain was over, at finding herself th constant 
companion of Gay's future wife, Ieabe!’s visite 
were @ real pleasure, The girl had such an {innate 
joyousness in her nature that {nstioctively she 
brightened every creature with whom she came 
la contact, 

; “Uncle is coming home to-morrow,” she pro- 
claimed, one afternoon; “and the next day a 
number of visitors will be here, Lady Daryl 
loves to fill Alandyke with gnests ; she always 
fancles some one or other wil! fascinate her 
brother,” 

Nell looked a little donbtful. 

W hat do you think about It?” 

‘He will never marry again,” returned Bell, 
“Taeked him once, and he said so,”’ 

“ How could you 1” 

i cat aay anything,” 

. Do you remember your aunt #” 

Not atall, I bave heard she was a miserable 
luvalid, I don’s think she ever gob over her 
~ ‘death, It’s a thousand pittes uncle doesn’t 

rry. 

« ELave you told him so {” 

, Je; and he politely Informed me I under- 
stood nothing about It,” 


‘ There waa.o busy hum of preparation the next 
ay, aud Welland her pupils stationed themselves 
at the schoolroom window to watch the arrival, 
mn Stuart waa a little indignant that the 
pw hed nob been summoned below to bid 
— father welcome, but Adela and Mab took 
“Re omission fn good part. 
“ather fs sure to come upstairs to see ue, he 
Ways does,” 


Many, true enough, before he had been In the 


room, and sitting down took a little daughter on 
each knee, 
Nell escaped somehow ; she fel miserable and 
out in the cold as she witnessed that meeting, 
She was not left lovg to chew the cud of re- 
flection ; very soon little Mab came to fetch her. 
Sir Jocelyn welcomed her with a strange, eager 
gratitude, as he thanked hor for her care of his 
little girls ; then with a strange hesitation he 
presented her with a braceleb of real Genosae 
silver, av a gift from Adela and Mab, 
"T hope you are comfortable with nz,” he eald, 
slowly, “and that you can make ap your mind to 
atay ad Alandyke,”’ 
*'T am very comfortable.” 
" There are tears in your eyos,” said Sir Jocelyn, 
quickly ; ‘*has anyone beea unkind to you?” 
"No one!” 


* And you are happy here?" 
“Pot happy!” corrected Nell, “I sever 
sbail be happy anywhere, bat I am content to 


atop. 

* Are you homeutck 1” _ 
She shook her head. 7 
"J don’t think I am, only you zee I had never 
been away from home before in my life, and 
sometimes I get a kind of longing on me to see a 
home face,” 

" Your pareots miss you, I daresay |” 

‘©Oh, no!” she assured hit, “ mamma can do 
quite well without ms.” 

" And your father!” 

* He ts lost 1” 

“Lost!” 

“IT cannot bring myself to say he fa dead, I 
have always clang to the hope of his revarn. 
It is very simple, very ead, only one day he 
went away, and we have never heard from him 
siace.” 

"Ts ib long ago?” 

" Fifteen yeara-—I was a little child,” 

"You are not much more than a child now, 
And gour brothers, do they share your hope }” 

“T have no brothers, Sir Jocelyn, nothing but 
one siater.”’ i 

‘You are very young to come so far from 
home,” he sald, kindly. ‘I told my alster so the 
first time I saw you.” 

Nelli looked at him Imploringly. 

**Don’t send me back, Sir Jocelyn, Oh! 
please try mea little longer. I know quite 
enough to teach your little girls, and I shall be 
getting older every day,” 

"TI ehall never send you away,” returned the 
Baronet, gravely, “I am very glad for you to 
be at Alandyke while you can be contented 
here,” 

He did not look like a man who had worried his 
wife {nto her grave ; there was nothing in his 
face to show that a curee rested on him, Nell 
was beginning to treat the servant’s words as 
tales, and she went to bed that nighb with a 
higher opinion of her employer than she had had 
before. 

But alas! as on the first night of her coming 
to Yorkshire she could not sleep, She tossed 
about on her pillow as reatlessly as then, ‘T'welve 
o'clock found her preternaturally wide awake, and 
then, to her horror, as the last chime dled away, 
she heard those dreadful footeteps which had ao 
troubled her before. 

And again they went into the locked-np room, 
Poor Neli listened in vain for their departure ; 
ahe lay fu an agony of terror, Ustening for the 
sound of those footsteps, sad at last she rose, and 
fesling her way to the door of communication, 
she could see the reflection of a light glimmering 

h the threshold, . 

Who could it be? It stood to reason that noue 
of the servants would disturb a room held so 
sacred, It sounded to Nell like a chapter out of 
a novel. Here was a room locked up from year's 
end to year’s end,and which no one was supposed 
to enter, and yet iu atx weeke’ time she had 
twice heard its shady peace disturbed by noc- 
tornal alarm, 

“Tt I live tll morniog £ will ask Lady Daryl 
for another bedroom,” was the poor girl's 
decision. 

The nolce died away in time, a great hush fell 
ever the house, but Nell was none the less re- 





use an hour Sir Jocelyn came to the schocl- 





note to her ladyship, merely saylog that she felt 
iiland nervous sleeping so fer from anyone, aud 
the should be obliged if she might ccoupy any 
other room, however emall, 

The anawer was prompt and decided, 

Lady Daryl was just preparing to receive » 
large party of guests, and ft was quite ! possible 
another room could be spared for Mias Ssuort, 
“How could you do it ?"’ asked Boll, when ehe 
came In ibat evening ; ‘ there was guits a commo 
tion at breakfast. Lady Daryl and my uncle 
almost quarrelled,” 

a Bub what about?” 
¢ ” 

How could they pozibly quarrel abon! 
me } ” 

“Teuppose they dido’t quite know what to do 
with you. Lady Daryl fnsisted it was nothing 
but affected nonsense, Uncle declared we had 
uo right to ask othera to undertake what we 
ourselves would not,” 

Nell looked a» her eagerly. 

“Ts there any history abou) that room, Bell} 
Do tell me. I have heard of haunted chambers In 
old houzes, elt possible there can be one here 
at Alandyke!” 

*'T don’t know,” sald the pretty heiress, with. 
oud her usual galety, “only since Aunt Alberta 
died noone hae ever entered her bondolr. Ib 
has been kept shut up all these years, and—now, 
don’t be frightened, Nell, but there have been 
severa! governeseés here, not one of them would 
stay ; they one and all refused to give a reason 
for thelr departure, It struck me to-day they 
might have been afrald of sleeping near a locked- 
up room, only they didn’s ike to say #0.” 

‘Bat why fs it locked up?” 

Bell ehvok her head. 

“Lady Daryl eald today ib wasa thousand 
pltfes fb was not thrown open, She declared it 
had the prettiest view of any apartment In ths 
house. She told me she had asked my uncle to 
allow it to ba refurnished and made Into a spare 
room when she firat came to live here.” 

* And did he refase?” 

"Yes; he told her that if she had any regard 
for her sister’s memory, or the honour of their 
houee, that room must be left as it was. Poor 
Lady Daryl —her face grew while as she told 


0. 
Nell shuddered, 
nervous, excitable 


She was naturally of a 
temperament, and these 


‘| weeke of loneliness had not tended to strengthen 


her courage. 

“Do you think that Lady Lelgh is deadi” 
she asked, in a terrified whisper. ‘* Perhaps she 
ts alive all the while, and Sic Jocelyn keeps her 
shut up there!” 

Isabel stared. Toen she burst out laughing, 

“Why, you must be golng mad to think of 
such a thing! My uncle couldn't plan such a 
crime ; besides, how could he carry it out ? Who 
would convey food to his captive? You say your- 
self you have only heard the nolses twice since 
you came here. A captive could nod live long, 
Nell, if they were only expplied with food twice 
in five weeks |” 

Helena blushed hotly, 

“T beg your pardon, I—-~” 

‘You are a romantic, imaginative girl. Fancy 
making a Bluebeard of my poor dear uncle! But 
i'll forgive you on one condition,” 

“ What is it?” 

Bell hesitated. 

‘Oan you keep a secret ?” 

Yes,” thinking a little sadly of the one she 
had last kept, and all the misery ft had brought 


er, 

Bell put ons arm round her friend’s walst, and 
sat down affectionately beside her. 

“A great many people ara comloug he'e to- 
morrow, Nell. Tne houses will be quite fall of 
visitors.” 

“ Yes,” 

Miss Stuart did not in the least understand 
whither this conversation was leading, 

“And Lady Daryl will be so busy she won't 
be able to look afver me; and a friend of mine 
is coming.” 

“T don’t ktow what you want!” sald Helens, 
slowly. “I must be very stupid, Bell, for I 





solved on her prayer, She wrote a very short 


don’t understand in the very least,” 
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‘*] AM THE CHILDREN’S COUSIN, ISABEL VERNON!” 


*] want nothiog in the world except leave to 
come here ae often as ever I like. Uacle fe 
always delighted when I’m with the chiidren. 
If Lady Daryl complaios to you of my being 
here so often, I want you to promise me you will 
tell her you like me to come,” 

** Of course I will do that! I do like It, You 
—— up the schoolroom like a ray of san- 
8. 


They were alttlog elde by side—a striking 
contrast these two, One was Guy Vernon's 
plighted wife, the other his life’s love ; and yet 
ft never came lato Nell’s head to be jealous of 
beautifal Isabel Vernon, Her eyes had been 
opened in time, She saw her hero for what he 
wae--a Weak, waveriug man, ready to sacrifice 
his heart for money. Nell’s only feeling for Guy 
Vernon now was quiet scorn, A+ times she even 
pitied the sweat, winrome creature who was to 
be his wife, A eummons reached her from Lady 
Daryl the next day. ; 

Daring the stay of the guests she was to 
appear {in the drawing-room from four to alx, to 
officiate at the tea-table, and to make herself 
otherwise useful, Nell would have given a great 
deal for power to disobey. 

Ib wae so hard to go among this brilllant 
crowd, to be among them, and yet not of them; 
bat a governess may vot consult her tastes; so 
equipped in the prettiest of her simple dresses, 
Mise Stuart went downstairs, She saw at a 
glance that nearly twenty people were present; 
no one spoke to her, and she made her way 
quietly to the tea-tray; then, as her fingers 
busied themselves with the silver and china, her 
eyes took in the whole scene, 

Two or three stately dowagera conversing with 
Lady ae a goodly sprinkiing of men, both 
young and old ; a few girls of stylich mien, and 
a widow dressed fn the latest fashion, who co- 
quetted rather too openly with her host. It 
seemed to Nell that Sir Jocelyn was not enjoying 
himeelf particularly; be looked bored. His 
courtesy never fatled, but his face was sterner 
and graver than it had been when be sat in the 
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schoolroom with his little girls; and he cer- 
tainly gave M-s. Rossiter no reason to think she 
wae Inducing him to contemplate matrimony for 
& second time, 

Eater the butler ; he made his way through the 
gaeste to his master’s side, and spoke a few words 
in an undertone, which yet reached Helena 
Stuart’s ear. 

**A gentleman, sir; he will not give his 
name, but he says he was an old friend of Sir 
Kenneth.” 

‘Show him up,” sald the master of Alan- 
dyke; heartily ; “all my kinsman’s friende are 
mine.” 

“Rather rash!” whispered the widow in his 
ear; ‘‘he may be a kind of genteel pauper, who 
hopes to trade upon his Intimacy with your late 
cousin,” 

Sir Jocelya laughed. 

“T'm not afraid!” he sald, bravely, “Tama 
Yorkshireman, Mrs, Rossiter, and my county Is 
noted for its hospitality, I wouldn’t turn the 
— beggar from my door on such a night as 

la , 


For the snow was coming down In heavy flakes, 
and already covered sverything with a thick, 
white mantle, A traveller would have fared badly 
wandering on the Yorkshire hills. 

There was e little pause among the company 3 
8 general Impression prevailed that the new visitor 
would be something remarkable, and Nell found 
her eyes wandering towards the door. Ooly a 
few moments’ delay, and the curlosity of every- 
one wae gratified. ‘ 

Then entered a tall, soldierly man, of middle- 
age, whose face had on It the stamp of nobility, 
one who moved as though accustomed to com- 
mand. No need for euch as he to produce cre- 
dentilals of respectability, his pedigree was written 
on his brow ; be gave one glance round the room, 
and then saw Sir Jocelyn advance to meet him 
with outstretched hand. 

"Tt should have known you anywhere, Lord 
Carruthers!" he said, with a genial smile, 
‘though it fs more than ten yearr since we met, 













































SAID NELL’S VISITOR 


welcome, thrice welcome, to England, and to 
Alandyke,” 

The old soldier wrung his hand, ae though 
pleased at the warmth of Sir Jocelyn’s reception, 
and then he glanced at the fair girls clustered by 
the fire as he asked, — 

‘And which of all these Hebes in my old 
friend's granddaughter! Sir Jocelyn, will you 
present me to your kinewoman, the mistress of 


Aiandyke 1” 
(Zo be continued.) 








Tre number of soldiers slain fn battle depends 
& great deal on the colour of their uniform. The 
more flashy and conspicuous the helmet and 
jacket, the better the target, and consequently 
the greater the mortality. d 

Tue baled hay that is being shipped from New 

York for the use of the British army In South 
Africa and the —c, army In the —-" 
fs being compressed by « new process. C) 
{a put Se in bales, cylindrical in form, about the 
sive and shape of the old-fashioned nail-keg, 
or eighteen Inches high and of the same diszeter. 
The bales welgh about 145'b. 

Tur wedding cake is the rematna of a custom 
whereby a Roman bride held ‘a her left hand 
three wheat ears, and mang centuries later 
an English bride wore a chaplet of whest. The 
bridesmatds threw grains of corn or small bite of 
cake upon the heads of the newly married, end 
the guests picked ap the pieces and ate them. 
The wedding cake did not come into general use 
until the last century, and was then composed . 
solid blocks Inid together, foed all over, #0 the 
when the outer crust was broken over the bride’ 
head, the cakes inside fell on the floor and were 
distributed among the guests. Bridal favours 
are of Davish origin, Toe true-lovers’ knot "3 
first designed by Danish hearts, and derived . 
designation from the Danish traelofa—"I pllg 
my troth.” 
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HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


—i0i—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


_ No man ever loved his wife with a more tender 
love than Alan, Earl of Eladale, bore to the girl 
who had once been Florence Warburton. The 
deeping beauty he had discovered in the wood 
bald his whole heart. She was his one object In 
life, and yet with the blindness of a man’s nature 
be never understood that pain and suffering 
might come to his wife from the society of the 
wowan who had once been his fiancée 

Alsn had a true generous heart. When Sybil 
broke her old troth she killed his love for her at 
Sblow. To him from that time forward she was 
nothtog bat hle cousin’s widow. 

Never once did ft occur to him that she and 
her mother-ia-law might have indulged far dif- 
torent dreame, 

So long ss he was unmarried he shunned Lady 
Dane steadily, but when he had won the treasure 
of Florencs Warburton’s love, in the depth of his 
happloses he forgave even Sybil. He received her 
courteously at his house, he treated her as an 
honoure? guest, 

It never came into his head to fancy hie idolized 

, Whose felicity he would have purchased at 
any cost, could euffer from his generosity. 

What do you thiuk of our guests, Fioy ?"” he 
uked her, the first evening, when he came up- 
‘tals and found ber in her dressing-room, her 
falr hair 4 ating over her shoulders. 


“T itk r i 
- Sood your aunt very much, she Is so kind 


“And Sybil 1” 
Every ‘ostinet of the girl’s nature was ab 
utife!, faeeivating woman, bat she o 
world aying so, She owed everything In the 
*o Alen, how could she speak against his 


— ’ 
¥ Dane fs very lovely |” 
Lord Eisdale smiled fondly. 


“To tome eyes perhaps, 1 prefer golden balr 




















FLORENCE DANE STOOD NEAR HIM AND WAITED FOR HIS ANSWER. 


to that ebony hue. Floy, do you like your home, 
dear} Do you think yon can be happy here 1"’, 

“T like ip very much! I could be happy any- 
where with you!” 


He stood bending over her, one hand caressing | 


her golden head. 

“My aant will bea mother to you! Itisso 
long since you had a mother, you poor, louely 
litle child !” 

The tears were In her eyes, She longed to tell 
him everything, but something stronger than 
herself held her back, Y 

In a very few days the Earl and Countess 
had settled down at the Manor, Fiorence was 
completely at home, and there was not the 
slightest reason for the Dowsger and her 
daughter-in-law to Hnger, and yet they did 


Perhaps they found their present quarters too 
comfortable willingly to forsake them, Certafnly 
they put the moat liberal construction upon Lord 
Eledale’s invitation, and the peer fn his easy, good 
Hature made them welcome. 

And to Fiorence their continual presence wae a 
daily trial, an ever-present grief. She loved her 
husband fondly, She wanted him to herself. 
Toe dowager she really loved, and would gladly 
have kept always ab the manor ; but Lady Dane 
was a very different person. 

Outwardly flattering and caressing in her 
manner to the young Countess, Sybil never miased 
an opportunity of wounding the sensitive nature 
so different from her own. 

If F.orence sod her husband arranged to take 
a drive, Lady Dane was sure to appear ready 
dressed at the moment dhe carriage came round, 
and take it as 8 matter of course that she should 
accompany him, under pretence of sparing the 
young wife trouble. She assumed the suthority 
that neually belongs to the mistress of « house- 
household—the eervants appealed to her, the Earl 
himself consulted her. 

“JT am nothing but a plaything 1” thought 
poor Florence, bitterly. ‘She fe A'an’s com- 
psnion and confidant !” 








And the Earl was so unconscious of his wife's 
feelings that he frequently congratalated himself 
= = having such a companion and assistant ac 

ybii. 

He never saw the gathering shadow on the fair 
young brow—never noticed that while Lady Dane 
talked gitbly to him on almost every subject 
Florence grew day by day graver and more ellent, 

Things came to aciimax. One falr March day 
Alan, stroliing into his wife’s boudoir, found her 
fn tears, 

" Fiorence!” he cried, amez:d, ‘what fs the 
matter, my darling? Why are you crying?” 
But she buried her bead on his shoulder, For 
some time she did not speak. 

"What is it?” he repeated, “My dear, what 
are you grieving for 1” 

Even then she did not tell him all, She only 
-_ she was dull, He seemed always away from 

er, 

"You foolish child!” and he stooped to kics 
her. “ You know I am happiest ab your side ! 
Iam obliged to go about the estate sometimes, 
It has been a good deal neglected, and there {fs 
much to be done,” 

‘* Take me with you!’’ she whispered. ‘' Oh, 
Alan, I get so tired of sitting all alone!” 

“Bab you are not alone ; there is Sybil!” 

“Lady Dane fs not you!” whispered the 
Countess, 

“Weill, will you ride with me to Audley End 
this afternoon ; J want to see a farmer about a 
lease 1” ; 

She locked up Into hie face, 

** Do you"mean quite alone? Shall I have you 
all to myself?” 

* Of couresa you will!” 

Riding had always been a favourite pastime 
with the young Countess, She had been the 
boldest equestrienne of all the pup'tia at Con. 
naughd House, so she went upataire after lanch 
with a light heart to prepsre for her excureion, 

She came down in ten minutes. Very young 
and childlike she: looked, her allver-mounted 
riding whip held in her little gauntieted hand 
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but the smile on her lips died as she approached 
the terrace steps, for three horaes stood waiting, 
and Lady Dans also, in an equestrienne’s attire, 
stood talklog with Alan. 

Fioreuce looked from ons to the other, and 
forgot her uaual gentleness, 

“You promised to ride with me, Alau!” she 
said, plaintively, 

“He is quite ready!” returned Lady Dane, 
equably. 

‘We shail have a lovely afternoon for our ex- 
curelon |” 

**T think I shall stay at home,” ssid the 
Countess, 

“Ssay at home!” exclalmed Alan. ‘‘ My dear 
child, the ride was your own Idea |” 

“ Bat I wanted to go with yon!” a very pro- 
nounced etreas on the “ you.” 

Lady D sue laughed sarcastically, 

*Ciearly I had better stay ab home, Why 
did you not give mea hint, Lord Eledalo, that 
my company was not required, instead of leaving 
m9 to learn {t in such a very psoullar fashion ?” 

Alan stood between the two women—his wife 
and the woman who had been his first love. His 
every sympathy was with Florencs, bat Sybil wae 
his guest. He could not encourage rudeness to 
her. 

“You will do no such thing!” he sald, de- 
eidediy. ‘‘Fiorence could nob have meant your 
society would be unwelcome |” 

**T did mean it!” said the Coumatess, fairly 
roused. ‘I meant just what I sald!” 

“What a little savaga!” muttered the Via- 
countess between her teeth, not so low but that 
the Earl overheard the words, 

**Then you were gullty of s flagrant piece of 
rudeness !"’ he returned, coldly, addressing his 
wife. ‘ However much of a child you may be, 
you must know a hostess ought never to speak 0 
uncourteously to a guest !”’ 

Fiorencs looked af him with flashing eyes, in 
which the tear-drops sparkled only too plainly, 
but she sald nothing. 

“She is only a child!” sald Lady Dane, 
pleazautly, ‘‘ You must pardon a schoolgirl’s 
gaucherie, Lord Elsdale.” 

‘* Madam,” sald the Countess, with a strange, 
now dignity, "I need no one to intercede fur me 
to my husband!” 

Se mounted the terrace sieps, never once 
pretais har head to look at the two she left 
toere, 

Lord Elsdale watched her with a longing, 
yearning expresafon In his dark eyes, 

** You had better run after her!” said Lady 
Dane, with icy politeness. ‘*I can go indoors 
aad take off my habit. It fe clear I ehall have 
no ride to-day, You would nob dare to escort me 
after your wife's very plain expression of her 
sentimente |” 

Lord Elsdale conld not bear the meer, He 
was au Intensely proud man. Not even for his 
wife's sake would he let it be said he * did not 
dare," 


In perfect eflencs he handed Lady Dane in her - 


saddle, and they rode off. 

Tho Earl strained hie eyes to his wife’s win- 
dowa, hoping to catch alast sight of her fair face, 
bat none gladdened him. 

For some time neither he nor his companfon 
spoke; but hia sflence nestled her, and at last she 
sald, pettlehly,— 

“You are nob a very lively escort, Lord 
E'sdale |” 

He started, 

**T beg your pardon. I was thinking.” 

“Of your wife! I wonder what I have done 
to make myself eo distasteful to her ?”’ 

“You are not really that. Lady Elsdale 
fg little more than a child, and she fs given to 
speak her nlad plaialy.” 

"So ft seems, Wasn't fb a ploy you didn’t 
send her to school for & year before you married 
her. No offence, only 1b might have spared you 
trouble,’ 

“Tam aot afcaid,” eald Alan, drily, “ and 
I thick my wife has had schooling enough, 
since she spent fifteen years at one establish- 





“Really. I often tell her she ought to be a 
very learned young lady." 

“Bat hasn’t she avy relations 1” 

‘A father, but he was in India. He died 
there last year, and she went to live with an aunt 
near Westfield, that is how I found her.” 

Lady Dane listened with well-asea med interest; 
she cared nothing in the world about the Earl’s 
courtehip, unless she could lesrn from it some- 
thing detrimental to bis wife, The widow had 
conceived a hatred as bitter as ih was wicked, as 
malignant as unjaet for the falr young girl who 
“ become nel aay Eledale, - ae 

seiug the Earl by familiar inter- 
eourer, had brought ho Pn sha too keenly the 
daya when they were lovere. She, alas! 
had cared for hira-nay, cared for him still far 
more than she had ever done for the man she 
hed married. He was-kind and courteous to 
ber now, ever ready te her omar 
and ehe was blind enough to Imagine that had 
he only been free be would have kuelt to her 
agato and saed for hand, : 

Bilnded by her van ehecould not see that 
Alan’s kindness was Stat of Yndifferencs, That 
ha had forgotten thelr former relations suf- 
fictentiy to bring her to his home as his young 
wife’s guezb showed this could ske only have 
seen It, 

She hated Fiorence because the girl stood 
between her and happiness; she accused 
Fioreace of robbing her of wealth, title, aud 
the man she loved. Wheress her own faleeness 
of long ago had so robbed her; and ff Florence 
Warbarton had never been born, or belug born, 
had never crossed Lord Eladale’s path, the results 
would-have been jaet the same, When Sybil 
broke her troth with Alan Dane she broke it 
never to return, 

She could not marry him now ; she could not 
aunul the act which made Ficrencs his wife and 
Coantess of E'sdais ; but surely she contd cloud 
the young wife's felicity. Surely cunniag words 
aod covert tuslnuations would weaken Alan’s 
satisfaction {n his choice! Beautiful az an angel 
this cruel, vindictive woman had henceforward 
but one object—to wreck the happiness of Alan 
Dane, the man she loved, and the innocent girl 
she peraisted in regarding as her rival. 

It was easy to make the Earl tell ber of affaira 
at Foxgrove, and how the Foxes had tried to 
make his darling a modern Cinderella; it was 
easy to lead him to speak of his aunt Emily’s 
fondness for her, and how his cousla had served 
In the same regiment as her father, and been the 
first person to welcome her to Westfield. Sybil 
Hatened greedily, aud before she reached the 
Manor she had learnt two things, that Alan. was 
as ignorant as & stranger of his wife's faraily 
history, and also that he was possessed of a 
strange Insane jealousy, dormant, it is true, yet 
ever present, of his cousin Cecil, 

Sybil looked into hfs face as he described 
Captaln Fane’s meeting with Florence in the 
train. 

** Yon have spoilt the story,” she said, with 
a pretty smile. ‘ According te all the rules of 
romance {6 should have been the captain who 
carrled off the lovely princess from her cruel 
guardians,” 

“Ab!” sald Alan, ao Ittle triumphantly, 
"you see romance {fs nob always to be depended 
on;” and then they turned their horses and 
galloped back to. ths Manor, 

Tt seemed to Florence Warburton—we beg 
pardon, Lady Elsdale—thatb no moment of her 
life had been so bitter as that In which she 
saw her husband ride off at her enemy’s efde ; 
for that Lady Dane was her enemy she felt 
very certain. ; 

Young as she was she had already known bitter 
sorrow; but noteven whenin thesummeraunshine 
they broke to her the newz of her father’s death, 
or, later on, when on a cold November night she 
learned her mother’s miserable story, had she 
suffered as she enffered now. 

'* He is tlrad of me,” she whispered sorrow- 
fally, to herself. © Ob! Alan, J knew I was far 
beneath you, a little unformed schoolgirl ; but I 
loved you, my darlfug, and I never thought that 
in less than four short montha you could weary 
of my love.” 





a 

She threw herself on the sofa in her bony); 
and tried to think out the problem. If Ala» lore 
Lady Dane why had he non married ber! |; ), 
really loved her (Fiorence), what had she done | 

bim {n eo short a time t 

“J will go to him to-night,” thonght th 
young wife, sadly, ‘I will tell him my hes: 
feels breaking, and ask him to send her away 
We were happy before she came here ; we shop! 
be happy agala if only her cold, beautiful fa 
were gone.” 

Her resolution was taken ; she would dress fy 
dinner and welcome her husband with amiles oy 
his return, but she would tell him the truth 
plainly, ber heart was breaking. Wien he heard 
that he would be merciful and send away the coli 
scornfal beauty whose presence had so trouble; 
her. 

be dressed quite early, a Hbtle acheine of 
mesting her busband on his retern and belng re. 
coneiled to him at once making her aaxlous ty ze 
her tollet over, Excitement had lend her checks 
a ‘brilliant flush, and she looked a creature t 
takeall hearts by storm, 

She had hardly fiutehed dresaing when a servant 
camé.to her, 

“ Osptain Fane has arrived, my lady; bs !s {x 
the drawing-room.” ; 

Fiorencs kuew that her hueband had casually 
invited the Captain to look in on them any time 
when he had a couple of days to diepose of. She 
had utterly forgotten that strange speech of 
Alan’s denoting jealousy of Ceoll, and she went 
down to receive her visitor with real pleacure 
beaming in her soft brown eyes, 

Jt was well for Cecil that before his interests 
in herhad ripened Into love he Jearned she was 
another’s. It waa well, too,for him that dance 
her marriage another face, far different from hers, 
was fast atealing Into hie heart, ‘The brave 
young officer could meet his cousin’s wife without 
a single pang ; be gave to Florence a greeting a: 
simple and as effectionate as he might have given 
to a sister. 

“ Youseal haveremembered Alan’s{invitaiton,’ 
he sald, brightly. ‘* Well, how do you like the 
Manor, my fair chatelaine 1” 

Bat as he looked at her he saw the cloud which 
the excitement of welcoming him had banlshed 
agaln return to her brow, and he knew as well ss 
though he had been told so by her own lips that 
things were gofng hardly with ‘bis old euperior 
officer’s daughter. 

It was the thought of the brave old colonel who 
had been so good to him and whose very hope 
had centred in this girl, thet made Cecl! 
anxious about Lady Elsdsle’s happiness, He 
knew that bis cousin had made a love-match, that 
he had fairly worshipped his young bride ; snd 
now, after not four months of wifehood, he found 
that bride with tear-stains on her cheek: aud eyes 
whose brightness was dimmed with weeping, 

** Where Is Alan?” he asked, quickly, 

" Alan fs out riding.” 

“Don’t you Ike riding? You used to be so 
fond of the open afr!” : 

“Tam very fond of riding, but I did not care 
to go with them,” 

"You have visitors then 1” : 

“The Dowager Countess and her daughter fs: 
law are staying with us.” 

" Her daughter-in-law! You don’t mean Lady 
Dane?” 

" Yea | - Why, do you know her?” 

"J used to know her long ago 1” 

"Did you quarrel with her!” asked Lad; 
Eladale, with eudden Interest, “Oh! Capiels 
Fane, do you like Lady Dane?” 

Cecil hesitated, 

"T don’t think I knew her well enough to like 
or dislike her, She behaved shamefully!” be 
muttered, half to himself, * But, there, that ta 
long ago!” oh 

"I don’t like her,” sald Florence, slowly. — 
razy be very wrong of me, but I don’s trnet Aer. 
There ie eomething crue! and treacherous in her 
eyes, beautifal though they are.” «a hi 

Yee] Fans took the girl's white hand ia h* 
He knew a little of Lady Dane's character, a 
guessed the work she was trying to do at the 
Manor. uy 

"My dear Mttle cousin,” be sald, gravely, 
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gate understand what you mean; but take my 
savior and never leb Lady Dane suspech your 
doubts of ber; she would revenge them ter- 
. rh his surprise the girl shivered even fn the 
warm, cosy deawing-roox, 

“Tam afraid of her,” she answered, sadly. ‘I 
can't make Alan understand, bub I feel as if she 
gonld do me some dreadfal injary.” 

“She could not,” erled Cecil, eagerly. “ How 
could #hs fojare you when you have Alan 
to protect you! He knows her for what she 

iy fa.” 
yey oe Ikea her ; he fa always telling me how 
mach to be pitied she is,” 

“Jt fs very generous of him,” and Cucll 
shrugged bis shoulders, “I euppoze he can aff ard 
to forgive her now.” t ; 

To forgive her! Did she ever injure him!” 

The Captain paused fn dlumay, He bad brought 
upon himself @ question he could not, he dare nob 

ewer, 
em Plorence Dane stood near him, her brown eyes 
ised apon his face as though she were trying to 
road his very soul as she walted for his anewer. 
Truly that was an unlacky moment for the 
retarn of the equestrians. 

Lord E'sdale, hearing of Cocfi’s arrival, had 
come straight to the drawing-room, Lady Dane 
followed htm {fn her habit. They were just In 
time to witness the appealing glance which the 
Countess fixed upon her visitor. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Mar had come with {ts long, bright days, Its 
glad spring flowers and pleasant sunshine, 

London wae full, for the season promised to be 
an nausoa!ly brilliant one. 

The Weat-end was crowded wiih rank and 
isshion, and at every ball and assembly tha fair 
young Countess of Eisdale was the queen. She 
had been presented at Court directly after Easter, 
Royal Nps had delgned to speak In praise of her 
sweet, artless loveliness, and she was the ac- 
knowledged belle of the season, And she was 
happy 1 ; 

People said so, Artiste who raved of her 
beauty said, ib is trae, that the impression of her 
face wae fall of pathos, but the general pablic 
declared that her felicity was perfect, Wife of 
one of the richest noblemen of the day, idolized 
by her husband, admired by all who knew her, 
surely, they argued, ahe had all that heart could 
wlah for ! 

Oaly Cecil Fane, watching her with an affec- 
tion ag innocent as it was sincere, knew that 
there was a cloud upon the sky, that briilfant as 
was her fate, 1b was not the life ahe had dreamed 
of when ehe stood at the altar of the simple 
village church, and swore to be the wife of Alan 

ane, 

Toere had never been an open breach between 
the Earl and his wife, The storm threatened at 
the cloce of the last chapter never broke, It was 
averted by Cecil’s tact, 

Neither Florence nor her husband ever knew 
that the Dowager Countess departed for her own 
home suddenly only because Captain Fane had 
tinted to her that Lady Dane's presence marred 
the domestic happiness of her nephew, 

__ Florence stood at her husband's side watching 
\ue Carrlage drive away, and when it was ont of 
sight the turned to him with a little sigh of 
eep content, 


bg have ouly each other now,” she whie- 


Bat the Earl answered her with no caress, He 
was looking at her steadily, almost coldly. 

“Aud do you think we shall be happier ?”” 
é ae she eald, surprieed, ‘‘ It may be very 
= uh dear, but I grudge you to our guests. 
ort santed all your time and attention for 

ry caught his wife's two hands in his.- 

up, 308 mean fb, Fiorence ?” 

Gt course I mean it, Alan,” 
He looked into her eyes. 


may ane ‘ing I may have misjudged you. I 


I will never doubt you again, my sweet, if you 
will look into my faces and tell me you have never 
decelved me.” 

A great lamp came Into her throat. How 
could ehe look into his face and tell him that, 
when she had decelved him for monthe on one 
all-important point? when even now she was 
hiding from bim that her mother toiled hard as 
& sempetress for dally bread. 

Shs hesltated—-she could not speak the lic. 
Alan dropped ber hands euddenly, and went 
iate the house, He auderstood her allence, and 
from that moment thelr altered Iife began. He 
was never unkind to her, He studied her every 
wiab, only the heart was gone out of his tender- 
nees, It wasas though he left her the empty 
care of his offections, while the jewel within of 
his truet and love had forsaken her. 

Taey drove together to make calls, they ap- 
peared In company together, but st homa !orance 
saw very little of her husband. He went his 
wey, she hers. He never inquired as to her pur- 
suite, never told her of his own.- He gave her 
every tittle of honour due to his Countess—he 
gave her none of the tenderness hie wife could 
expect, 

And they went to London with thle great un- 
spoken guif between them, which uelther 
attempted to bridge over. 

They plunged Into the vortex of fashion. 
Alan went io for avery galety that was the 
mode. He tried {n a whirl to drown thought, 
and all the while, whatever he sald or did, whero- 
ever he went or whoever he was with, but one 
face haunted hin.—the face of his own wife, the 
chiki he had found aleeping in the wood, who 
had once been so near to him and now was so 
far. 

He rover reproached her, never once. He 
treated her with the utmost kindoess, the most 
doferential attention, only he never caressed her, 
he never willingly remained féte-2-téte with her. 

He came Into her boudoir one bright May 
morning to bring her some card of Invitation 
which had been taken to him by mistake, and he 
almost started as he saw the fragile delicacy of 
her complexion, the wan, wistfal expression of 
her face. 

She was leaniog back on a low, casy chalr. 
She started as he entered, and two bright piak 
spots burnt on her cheeks, 

“* How fl you look,” he sald, astonished at 
her wan, weary look, 

©“ T am rather tired.” 

“Mred of pleasure?” 

The brown eyes filled with tears, 

“You need not tell me I am nothing bub a 
bubterfiy,” she sald, reproachfully, ‘Indeed, I 
know it well snough.” 

He sat down near her. It was the firat time 
he had entered her boudolr since they came to 
London, 

“ My dear child,” he said, with something of 
his old tenderness in his manner, ‘' I am not re- 
proaching you. Youth fs the time for enjoy- 
ment,” 

"Z don’t 
abruptly. 

"Don't you? I thought you had rather a gay 
time, Florence ¢" 

© And I hate ft,” 

** You hate fb?” 

"Yea, these balls and parties and crowds of 
people I don’t care for ; I hate them all.” 

© Then why go to tliem?’’ 

* One muat do something.” 

He looked at her sorrowfally. 

*€ You are young to say that,” 

**T feel old enongh. Oh, Lord Elsdale, some- 
times I can’t believe that only one llttle year ago 
I was a bappy girl ab school,” 

** Which means you are not happy now.” 

She did not contradics bim, 

* Florence,” and his volce was husky with 
emotion, *t Heaven knows I am not blaming you, 
We have made a great mistake, dear, and I am 
most to blame because I was wo much older, I 


enjoy myself,” she returned, 


ought to have known better.” 
She waited a moment, 
** Could we undo ib }” 





gotten the years between us, bat 





"Oar marriage, 
mean,” 
"Has ib come to that? 
our marriags undone {” 
“[T thonght yor wished fe,” 
He was silent, Then he Iaid one band gently 
upon her head, 
“My dear, you don't know what you are talk- 
iog of. You are my wife~—nothiog fo the world 
can alter that.” 
She did not answer, but he knew she was 
crying. 
“Would you like to ask any of your friends 
to stay with you!” 

et No. ” 


That fs the mistake you 


Do you really wish 


"One of your consins —- you used to like 
Pasey 3” 

“He.” 

* Why not?” 

‘*Do you thiok I could bear for them to sea 
how we livef No, Lord Eisdale, we will keep 
our misery to oursslyes, please,” 

She had learned his secret. She knew quite 
well that Lady Dave had bean his fair, false love 
of other days, and she believed, poor child, that 
had he only mst Sybil egain before ho married 
ber his heart would bave been falthfal to Its first 
chefce, Toere was the cause of her misery, and 
he-—he believed the secret she had confessed to 
keeplug from hiro was that of her love for his 
consin Cecil, 

Truly these two were at croas purposes, Hach 
loved the other better than lifa itself, and yet 
neither had that perfect trust, that entire faith 
which would have pierced the cloud dividing 
them, 

He went out; they had been nearer an under- 
standing than ever before elnce the fatal day 
when they stood together on the terrace steps at 
the Manor ; but 1b had failed, and the attempt at 
a reunion bad bat left them farther apart, 

Florence sat on alone, her sad thoughts fox 
company, when @ servant brought ina Httle note. 

“Io came by hand, my lady, there is no 
answer.” 

At first the Countess imag!ned Ib was a bill, 
and let It be disregarded on the table; then she 
thought ft might be important, and opened It, 
She found within the envelope a single half-shest 
of thin white writing-paper, one side of which 
was covered In a clear, delicate hand, 

“Tam very fll—tt may be dying—my darling ; 
if you have any tenderness for your mother, and 
you can come tome without exciting your husband's 
suspicions, leh me see you once more, It seems 
to me the very sound of your volce will scothe my 

ain, 

“ A strange light came into the girl's eyes, She 
had never forgotten her mother. Again and 
again she had longed to go and pour out her 
troubles on that mother’s bosom, but she was 
powerless, for she did nob know the address 
where the sorrowfal, lonely woman lived, nor yet 
the name by which she was known. Now the 
knowledge had come to har, and she was deter- 
mined to use {t at ones, She had not the clearest 
idea where Caroline-etreet was situated, but no 
doubt she could find out. 

She went upstairs at once, and dressed herself 
in the plafnest costume she could find, and went 
to the hall, bat she had yet to learn that people 
possessed of numerous eervants are apt to have a 
difficulty {n accomplishing any expedition the 
least out of the common. 

The butler looked amazed as hs beheld his 
milstreea, 

© The carriage fa nob round, my lady.” 

"I know, Simmonds; I am not going far, I can 
walk.” 
“ Shall I call Marie, my lady?” 

Evidently, in Simmond’s eyes, his mistress 
was not fit to take care care of herself. 

“No,” returned Lady Eladale, shortly ; I am 
going to make a call, I shall nob be long,” 

He made no further suggestion, and finally 
condescended to open the door for her lady- 
ship, but he did 1 with an alr of protest, as 
though reminding bla mistress that he entiroly 
washed his banda of the reeponefbility of her 
reehners, 

Poor Florence ! 





* Undo what?” 


It eeemed such an easy thing to take aco and 
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call anywhere she pleased, but she had never in 
her life before found herself alone, on foot, in the 
London streets, and she bad not the alightest idea 
which was the way to the nearest cab-etand, add 
to which that she was very beautiful—that her 
dress, simple though {it was, had a certain 
reoherché air which made it quite evident to any- 
one that she was one of the upper ten thousand 
—and you will have a little idea of her difi- 
culties, 

Toe first person she met wat Lady Dane-- 
Lady Dane attended by an elderly woman, half. 
matd, haif-companton. The Viscountess stopped, 
and detained her kinswoman some minotes in 
conversation. Florence certainly liked her no 
better than she bad done at the Manor, but she 
was older, and more worldly-wise, she never now 
openly showed her aversion. ‘ 

* And where are you going?” asked Sybil; I 
think {o’s the first time 1 ever saw you ont 
alone.” 

‘*Tam not fond of going out alone, bub it Is 
necessary sometimes,” 

"Ie It? with a devoted husband, and three or 
four carriages at your service?” 

Fiorence got away at last. The next turn of 
the road brought her to her desired object. 
It was some minutes before she had screwed up 
her coursge to speek toa cabman. Fortunately 
she selected a very respectable Jehu of fatherly 
airs and benevolent mien. 

**Caroline-street? Yes, miss. 
Caroline-streeb, Pimlicot Caroline-street, Strand } 
or Caroline-street, W.C. ¢”’ 

Fiorence did not know, and eald eo. The man 
shook his head, doubtfully, and the girl was at 
her wit’s end, when footeteps sounded behind 
them, and looking up, she saw the pleasant face 
aud broad shoulders of Oecil Fane. 

‘* Are you in o difficulty ?” he asked, cordially, 
"TY could hardly believe my syee when I saw you 
here.” 

“Yes ; I want to go to Caroline street, and I 
can’t explain it.” 

“Oh! you mean Caroline-streat, West Central,” 
said Cecll, when she bad told him all she knew of 
her destination ; ‘may I see you thers! I have 
an hour or two to spare, and I don’t like the idea 
of your gofog alone,” 

“Thank you.” Then, as they drove off— 
“Captain Fane, ls it very wrong for a lady to go 
onialone in London i” 

“To fe nov wrong, but I wouldn’t do It boo 
ofven ff I were yon,” 

She blushed, 

“T have just met{Lady Dane, and she looked 
h ocrified.” 

**] wish you had not met her, Florenca,” his 
volce grew grave ; “another time when you want 
bo go eo far from home take your own carriage or 
bring your man,” 

She looked at him wistfully, 

*Tecoulda’t. Iam going to see someone who 
is very f!,” 

Cecil smiled, 

“Do you know, for the moment I was terribly 
frightened? I thought you had got Into some 
money diffculty,’’ 

* Money diffi-alty] Why, Alan give: memore 
than I can spead,”’ 

‘ Aud this is a visit of mercy. Florence, I 
know you mean [bt well, only another time you 
raust not go alone, I can’s tell you what a 
dreary place Oaroline-atreet is, or how I should 
regret your belug there alone.” 

They were driving very quickly—so quickly 
that F.orence never noticed Ler hasband standing 
ata cornerof Oxford-street walting to cross the 
road—she did not know that he had seen her, 
and, alas! whot matters more, her companion ; 
ehe knew nothing except that ahe was going to 
her movher-—the mother who joved her so dearly, 
and who was so unhappy, and whoee exlatence 
ye caused the first secre) between her aad 

lan. 

The cab stopped at last, and she turned to 
C-cll with s little ery, 

“It can’t be here—oh! tell me they have 
rates mistake—while I live in luxury she can’t 
be here!” 


(To _be continued.) 


Do you mean | 





JOHN REEVE'S INHERITANCE. 
Nene 488.) 
He had fallen in love with her when he had 


seen her lying helpless on the yellow eand, and | 


now, In the pride of her strength and beauty he 
loved her all the more, 

** It is pleasing to hear you say so,” she sald, In 
a chilling voice. And then she added, with a 
scornful look ab him, “ I don’t think you caught 
my name when we were introduced }” 

"No ; I did not,” 

“My name fa Ada Ansdell,” she replied ; 
“and now you understand my reason for hating 
you!” 

“You are very cruel to ssy such a thing |!” said 
John Reeve. “It Is not my fault that the will 
can’t be found |” 

“Perhaps I am ungenerous, but I can’s help 
my natare,” said Ada Anedell ; ‘‘ but my opinion 
of you can make no difference. Oar positions are 
so different !” 

" Are you going to accompany your friend, Mrs. 
Armstrong, abroad?” asked John. 

"Oh, my life does not lie In such pleasant 
places |” teatily. 

‘Let me hops your life fan's wholly mieer- 
able!” he returned, 

How bitterly he regretted having taken the 
property. Bub how could he tell that the Ade 
be had rescued and Ada Ansdell was the same 
person ? 

“T am foollah to complain of my fate to a 
stranger !"’ said Ada Anadell, recollecting herself, 
and her face flashing scarlet, “and I can do 
without your pity!” 

“Tb was very ill-bred of me, no doubt!” said 
John Reeve, balf apologstically. “And now that 
I have met you, there must be some purpose In 
fd, Will you allow me to continue the acquafnt- 
ance?” 

“ Spare yourself any farther trouble, Mr. Raeve,” 
she replied. ‘“ Oar paths He apart, [am only a 
poor governess, while you are a man of wealth 
and Jelsare.” 

“Tf you think I have learnt to despise honest 
labour you are mistaken, Mies Ansdeli. Why, 
another turn might send me back to the desk, 
where I have worked for years. Ths will, the 
lost will, may come to light.” 

“Tf you find ft, pnt It In the fire!” was her 
answer. ‘* You do not look ifke a man who would 
bear poverty well.” 

He stood before her, proud, manly, and hononr- 
able, and compelled her, by some strange force 
that he posseseed, to raise her eyes. 

"Do you think me a coward?” he asked, 

“No—no!” she repiied, with a strange, little 
sigh ; and then she added, “ ft will never happen. 
Dead wille only come to ight fn novels; but 
= would you do if you were to come across 
It ” 

*€ You ask me, and the other clatmant a woman, 
and that woman you!” sald John Reeve. “I 
must see you agafn. Tell me where and when?” 

“T will not allow It!” 

“Thursday~-at what hour?” he cried, sttll 
detainiog her. ‘I'll not let you go till you tell 
me!” 

* Mrs, Armetrong fs beckoning to me.” 

“Say you will see me?” seeing his ad- 
vantage, 

* At three, then,” she said, eager to geb away. 
She was really frightened that his ardour would 
attract universal attention. 

Well satisfied at bis auccess so far, John Reeve 
left the house with Mr. Bell, who gave vent to » 
low chuckle more than once. 

When Thursday came he went to the house fn 
Bloomsbury, and iaqniced for Aja Ansdell. 

He was shown up Into the drawing-room, where 
he had to walt a long time before Ada made her 
appearance ; but she wae eo coldly polite that he 
hardly kuew what to do, Sammoning al! his 
courage, he sgain begged her to let him continue 
the acquaintance, 

“Twill be frank with you, Mr. Reeve,” said 
Ada, while a vivid colour came over her face. 
fA‘ present, I am only a governess, and I have 








Cre 


no opportunity of receiving visitore. There a» 
plenty of other ladies in your own position wh, 
will be glad to entertain you.’’ 

John Reeve walked up and down the room {p 

tation. 

"AUT ask at present fs that I may write 
you.” 


She held up her hand with a gestare ths 


— him ab once. 
“TT {neist that all shall end here. If you are, 
gentleman, you will not persecute me,” 

He glanced at her steadily until her eye 
wavered, and her cheeks flushed and paled, 

"You may think better some time of a myn’ 
honourable {ntentions,” he sald, gravely, "| 
cannot tell you why, but I feel assured that w 
shall meet again. I shall go on in the hope.” 

She did not yield in the alightest degree. 

He bade her a Mogering adieu, and after be 
had lefp the room she covered her face with he 
hands. Why bad she allowed herself to fall in 
love with a man she onght to hate? She wa 
almost angry with herself 

John Reeve felt almost like a thief after hi 
interview with Mise Ansdell. He was grieved 
that she should have to work for a lving, while 
he lived in wealth and laxury. 

He at once made up his mind to go atralght 
down to the Hall, and make a minute search 
after the will. The house should be pulled down 
brick by brick until he came upon the preciow 
document. She shonld have the property ls 
= of herself, and he would go back to th 


He was a man of sudden impuise, and 10 
sooner did he make up his mind than he ei 
about his task, and In a very short time, %0 overy 
one’s surprise, the Hall was full of workmen 
agaln, 

Any person finding the will was to bave one 
hundred pounds for his trouble, so ib may cally 
be guessed that they kept thelr eyes open. 

Jubn Reeve was the most active in the search, 
and people said that he must be mad to try aud 
disinberid himself. The old lawyer, Mr. Bell, 
was the only person who approved of bia pio 
ceadings, but he did not deny bo the young ma 
that he thought the search would be a fruitless 
one. 

O! course {t would be @ great act of seif-ecr! 
fice to give up wealth, and return to the drudgery 
of the office, but John had learnt to love \", 
and wished her to kave a happy life. 

A box was found at last In an ont-of-the-wy 
corner, and the fortunate workman who bod 
discovered {t came to John Reeve trembilog with 
excitement, for he was just as eager to find the 
will as the young man, A curfloua feellog cam 
over Jobn. 

He was convinced that the box contained the 
will, and for one moment he was almost sorry 
that It had been found, but then he though of 
_ and the selfish feeling vanished from bis 
mind. 

With the assistance of the workmen he Uifced 
the lid of the box, and there was the Ideniics! 
docament which had the power of depriving hin 
= — i before it 

, recognised ib at once, even 5° 
was opened, and could not refrain from giving * 
ery of satlafaction. 

‘Ada Ansdell would now be her own mistress, 
and would never have to work for her liviog 
egaln, When his first feeling of ‘eilght ¥™ 
over Mr, Bell wae really sorry for the yous 
man, and told him so. f 

“ Only you are s raan, and more fitted to Sigh’ 
the + ype way) — won ae 

‘I agree with you there replisa Jods 
Reve, opening his hand ; “ but I wish that ths 
will had never been lost, and then I should not 
have known the great contrast between —_ 
and poverty. We must start for Loader ® 
once,” 

When he went to his new lawyer he, of cont? 
advised him to contest the will. Rich 

“If you do not make # stand,” sald Mr. ; a 
mond, “you deserve to lose the fortune, the 
all!” 


Would the woman whom he loved outs 
him avy nearer her level when sbe hear’ o 
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ilecovery of the will? He would go and see Ada 
in, 
oie Anedell came into the room with a frown 
apon her face. She did not really feel angry at 
ce, however, ; 
te te Reeve!” ahe said, in surprise, drawing 
herself up to her full height. “ You must have 
anderatood that I told you not to come again |” 
“J have foand the will, and you sre the 
halress |" replied John ; “and that Ia the reason 
} { ” 
its Avadell seamed to be lost in thought as 
she held the document In ber hand. John 
fidgeted about, spoke once or twice, but the girl 
made no reply. 
hat op out of the room, leaving bim 
quite hart, confased and humiliated. She might 
at least have thanked him for the sacrifice he had 


made, 

He waited some time, hoping that she would 
revarn. pe edie at the recovery 
of the will she forgotten his presence, He 
wea about to leave, after walting some time, 
when she entered the room once more with a 
tray fo her band containing ashes. 

“What have you done}” he asked. 

"T have destroyed this uapjast will!” re- 
turned Ada. ‘'Mrs, Sargeant had no right to 
make {t, If she had left me a few hundred 
pounds I might have accepted it. You shall keep 
your sant’s money !"’ 

John Reeve came nearer—a crimson light came 
into his eyes, and he fairiy trembled. There was 
deep gratitade in his face as their hands met, 


aad then he w {on her ear,— 
“Ada, dearest, I love you, Can you-wili you 
—be my wife?” 


She looked at him for a moment; and, read- 
ing ber answer fn her eyes, he stooped down and 
kissed her. 


(tas END.) 





con 
— 





THE HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BALL, 


“Wer?” eald Lord Marshall, eagerly, a0 
oo away his cigar. ‘‘ Have you had any 


“None at all,” answered the Marquis 
promptly, and as he felt with strict veracity. 
“'T begin to think we are a couple of fools,” 

"So do I; let as go home,” said the Viscount, 
thoroughly tired of his detectiveship—and home 
they went, 

“Shall I ever be able to meet her as {if nothiog 
had happened ’” the Marque asked himeelf more 
than once, as he atudfed his rather plain face 
With more attention than usual, and discovered 
that i) looked flabby aboat the cheeks, and heavy 
about the eyes. He smiled grimly, as he saw 
Phillips, bis valet, contemplating him with sur- 
prise, and hed no doubt “the fellow” thought 
hls master was growing conceited. 

The bal! that night wae a great euccess, for 
me the tashlonatte world of Paris was there, 

& good many distinguished foreigners had 
been favited by the President. 

Toere were the most exquisite dresses that 
Worth could devise, and pretty faces to do 
honour to ant toflette: ; brilllant anfforme, 
and orders by the hundred—diamonde flashing— 
wit sparkling—and bright eyes shining; bands 
made the hearts of young and old best 
f ter, floors that seemed to Invite eager feet to 

J, and flowers sufficient to have filled a score of 

ovent gardena, 

Ban Valerie Ds Montfort looked very well 
do t night, and the excitable Frenchmen bowed 
™ before her beanty as if she were a goddess. 
be Marquis of Daintree felt hie cheek pale 
with emotion, She had his roses In her well- 
gloved hand, and her eyes had sought his with » 
grateful emile the moment she entered the reom, 
and yet be leant against the wall, and checked 
bis first impulse to hurry forward, 


**What has come over yout” asked Lord 
Marshall excitedly ; ‘I'd bave given a thousand 
pounds for that look she gave you.” 

** Mach good {t would have done you,” with a 
sardonic smilie. 

** How you do harp upon that!” he exclaimed 
teatily ; ‘ae if I were the only married man [n 
the world,” 

‘Pon my word, I had forgotten Lady M, as 
much aa you had; but what's the worth of a 
me emils when you can’t bottle it up, and 

it to yourself?” 

“Ob, if that’s your line of thought [ only 
hope you won't get another,” and the Viscount 
moved cff to see what his reception would be, 

Daintree followed, although he felt as if he 
would rather stay away ; and as he shook hands 
and heard her sweet voice thanking him, and 
telling him that the roses from Belton were finer 
and infinitely nicer than thove {mn her former bou- 
queta, he almost thought he mnat have dream? 
that meeting or parting—which was It t--In the 
church porch, 

There was an eager look in her eyes, a deeper 
flash than aeual on her cheeks, but the face was 
as frank as ever, and surely the {nunocence had 
act vanished ! 

Later on In the evening they danced together, 
that is to say, they took a turn or two, and 
lounged against firat one wall, and then another, 
after the fashion of our compatriots. In spite 
of the efze of the rooms they were much 
crowded, and the ladies were complafoing bit- 
terly of their torn dresses, whilet the gentlemen 
remarked to each other that they were eure, 
whatever the colour of the outside uniform 
might be, the inelde was black and blue, 

“ Why do you look at me like that!” asked 
Valerie, with embarrassing directneze, after s 
long pause, during which her partner seemed to 
have been lost tn thought, 

“Why? Whatdo you mean!” taken aback. 

“ Your eyes had a sort of pitying look in them 
as if I were a lamb on the way to slaughter, 
Is anything dreadful golng to happen to me!” 
with a smile. 

" Heaven forbid,” with sudden seriousness, 

The careless smile vanished from her lips, a 
startled look came to her eyes, she lowered her 
volce to a whisper. 

“ You know something——tell me, It would be 
much kinder.” 


He a moment thinkiog. 
** What could I know, Lady Valerie?" hesafd 
slowly. 


“How can I tell?” in great agitation. 
“'Don’s keep me in suspense, Has anything 
happened to-——to—— #” 

Of course she was alluding to that handsome 
fellow she had parted from that evening In the 
dusk, She loved him, that was very evident, or 
else she would not be ao frightened about hia— 
@ woman was always nervous about the safety of 
anyone who was dear to her, 

He determined to draw the truth out of her 
if he could, but be knew that he was a clumey 
hand at that sort of thing, and had no confidence 
in his own powers. 

“To your father? He was in close confab 
with the President just now, and I saw nothing 

us about them,” 

‘*You are playing with me,” she sald im- 
patiently. “Of course papa fs all right. I was 
not thinking of him.” 

* You might save time if you would tell me 
whom you were thinking of,” very slowly, with 
his eyes fixed on the crimson fiash that instantly 
dyed her cheeke. 

“ Why should you teareme! You have heard 
something—tI never knew you cruel before,” her 
chest heaving. 

‘* Heaven knows I would be of service to you 
if I could,” his voice grave and sad, “I have 
nothing to tell you thas you don’t know already ; 
but I'm an old friend’'—growing confused, 
**and I know you'll hate me,” 

She looked up at him with expectant eyes. 

" Not Itkely.” 

“If yon have a secret tell {t to your father, or 
some man you can truet.” 

He paused, then braced himself up, and went 





on hurriedly. ‘You are young, and know 


nothing ; but secrets like yours play the deuce 
with a girl's reputation.” 

He was very red in the face by the time he 
had ended, and almost held bis breath, expect- 
{ng to be annthflated by an indignant flash, but 
none came. The small head drooped, ons hand 
played nervously with the roses in her 
bouquet. There was 3 long pause, ond then 
she sald, falntly,— 

**Take me out of this crowd—I am ruffo- 
cating.” 

Be gave her hia arm, and feeling as if he had 
been a brute or a ea led her away hastily 
into a emaller chee Acontg now deserted, 
as hundreds of the guests were pouring through 
every open door into the supper-room. 

She sank down on 2 sofa with a sigh of relief, 
as if weary In body ae well as mind, her lps 
trembling, her Ine reatisg on her white 


c , 

The Margats’s beart bled for her. Who was 
be that he should judge her? No saint 
assuredly, and yet he could not bear that this 
girl should not be entfrely fauitlese, He wae 
not much better than other men, but he had a 
high standard for women which few could reach, 
and till this afternoon he fancied that Valerie De 
Montford had surpassed it, 

Would she explain it away !—-tell him after 
the fashion of so many romances that the eus- 
pected lover was a brother whom the world knew 
nothing of, and claim his help for the anfor- 
tunate wretch? But the man whom he had 
seen on the church-step looked the very reverse 
of an unfortunate wretch, with his thorough- 
breds waltlog round the coruer. Finding that 
theory would not hold water he decided that he 
was ad villain, who had got a hold on this 
innocent girl throngh no fault of her own, and 
— lead her foto trouble, if not worse than 

t. 

“Tell me the scoundrei’s name!” he broke 
out impulsively, ‘‘and I'll andertake to emash 
his head.” 

She gave him one look of horrified aetonish- 
ment, then began to shake from head to foot, 
clesping her hands together, as if in anguish 
of mind. A dreadfal fear came over him, and 
= own cheek was white, as be sat down by her 

8. 

** Lady Valerie, what fa it }” 

* Nothing—nothing that you can cure,” ehe 
gasped—“‘ only if you ever cared a bit for me, 
prove {t by holding your tongue,’ 

“JT will You can depend on me;” and she 
knew that the Marquis of Daintree's promise was 
as good ¢s an oath. 

‘Thank you ; you area trne friend, I knew 
I could trost you,” stretching out a hand, 
which he took in his, and raised reverently to 
his lipe. “ But what will you thiok of me!” 
looking up Into his honest face with the elm- 
plicity of a child. ‘I don’t want you to think 
badly of me.” 

**T couldn't,” in a choked voice, ‘“ Oh, 
Valerle, listen, dear! You mayn’t mean any 
harm, bat you don't know what you may be 
drawn into. If the man wore honeet be would 
bite his tongue off before he proposed an assig- 
nation in achurch. He would watch over you, 
aud not tempt you; he would care for your 
honour as for hie own hopes of salvation, But 
on the face of {t this feliow's a bliackguard—a 
thorovgh-paced scoundre!-—-and, mark my words, 
{f you don’t cast him off, and send him svout his 
business, you will rue ic to your dying day, and 
cover your father’s ancient name with shame, 
You think I know nothing about it, but I do, 
I knew the world before you were out of your 
cradle. { know what men are, and what 
becomes of the girle who trust them too far; 
and rather than see you sink se other women 
have sunk and gone under, I could find It in 
my heart to kill yon-~yes, to kill you, in spite 
of your lovely face, and the love that is driving 
me wild |” 

" Hush! don’t talk like that!” a quiver of 
pain passing over her features. 

* But I must,” hoarsely, carried’ out of his 
ueval phiegmatic self by the violence of hie ~ 





Ings, “It is Heaven’e trath, and I’m resol 
you shall kvow ft,” 
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There was a long pause, whilet from the distant 
ball-room came 9 strafn of pathetic music, tho 
cadence of a waltz by Strauss. 

* He thought ehe was hopelessly cffended, and 
had just made up his mind to leave her there, 
and send Lord Marshall to fetch her away, when 
she looked up at him, tears shiniog in her beautiful 


eyes. 

“{ shall never forget this, Dalntres, Be my 
friend, and I shall have nothing to fear,” 

With a suppressed ery of delight he caught her 
Mtt!e hands in his huge ones, and kissed them 
pasefonately, 

“ Your friend till death |” and at that moment 
he was so carried away by hie enthusiasm, thad 
he would gladly have Isid down his life for her, 
without an instant’s hesitation, if he could by 
that means have secured the happinesa of her 
fature, and averted the misfortunes which his 
practieed eye foresaw. 


CHAPTER XXI1. 
THE ENGLISH ROSE, 


“ Your daughter has been the star of the even- 
Ing, milor,” safd the Preaident’s wife, as the Earl 
came up to make a parting spsech. “She has 
throwa all our native beauties tuto the shade.” 

“There Is no shade where Madame G, lives,” 
and he bowed over her prcffsred hand, ° 

“ Really that Eoglishman pays pretty rpeeches 
as wellas any Frenchman,” turning to a friend, 
with a pleased smile, 

"No wonder ; his daughter's fair face fs enough 
to inepire him. Is it trae that she Is going to 
marry the Marquis i” 

“No, I saw ber yawn whea she was dancing 
with him.” 

“That is no evidence sgainst the a 
that is to say, it would not be with us, I know 
one man who fell asleep when his contract was 
being eigned,” 

“ Yourself probably? But then you can sleep 
through a thunderstorm,” 

“Yes, and, better still, I can go fast asleep 
when my wife fs scolding. Where is Perpignan 
now?” 

“T don't know, but his fidus Achates ts over 
here, so I don’t suppose he can be far eff.” 

‘Ab! I wonder what mischief is brewing?” 
with his finger to the side of his nose, 

“ Some say It’s the llttle Eogltsh girl,” drop- 
ping her voice toa mysterious whisper ; “but I 
hope {t fs a false report.” 

“What's the evidence—stronger than the 
yawo i” 

© They sat In Perpignan’s box at the opera— 
and everybody knows that {t’s left fn bis handa. 
And then Fanchette tells me that every day of 
the week he senda a lovely bouquet to the hotel 
where they are staying.” 

‘*And how does Fanchstte know?” with the 
alr of a aceptic.” 

* Because she fs going to marry Antoine Marot, 
one of the walters,” 

"Weill, it may be true, I can’t aay, but if fb 
aver comes off It will give the gossips something 
to talk about—virtue and vice, simplicity and 
intrigue, &e, Hasn’t the girl got eyes to see ib 
all written on his cursed face?” 

He turned away withont waiting for an answer, 
and m{xed with the crowd, who made way respect- 
fally for him because he was a grandee, end 
laughed at him behind his ‘back, because the 
Parlefans are given to ridicule, 

“Ab! Darrell, you here! only jasb arrived? 
I imagine that you have missed the very persons 
you carae to seo,” : 

“Not eb all, monsfeur,” eald the Eogilehman, 
haughtily, “I bave come to speak a few words to 
the President, and he fe scarcely lkeiy to retire 
before his guests are considerate enough to leave 
him in peace,” 

"Tals fs no time for business ; put your cares 
inte your pocket, and ask the prettiest girl you 
can find to dance.” 

“The pretifesb has gone; I met her on the 
stepe, aud danctng has no temptations for me,” 

“Then pray dance, and the rest of the world 


' longs to her 1t belongs to me.” 


The Colonel looked down his aristocratic nose 
with a haughty stare, 

“ May I ask your meaning ?” 

* Better not,” with a shrug of bis shoulders. 
“T talk nonsense generally when I’m not at 
work,” 

"Fortunate that you are known to bs one of 
the busfest men In Paris, or your wit would be 
too much for us,” 

“Au revoir, Colonel; I remember that my 
work will bs waiting for me !f I don’) make haste 
home.” 

The two men parted, each with a consciousness 
of secret enmity, for which nelther perhaps could 
have given ao evfficlent reason, 

Colonel Darrell made hie way to the President 
without ve J great difficulty, but he found that 
{t was udterly imposeible to get a minute's private 
conversation with him, whiist his band was being 
shaken cff in parting greetings by all those 
who considered themselves entitled to the 
privilege, 

He swore beneath his black moustache, bat 
that did no good at all ; the stream of humanity 
{n gorgeous array still went on, and left him 
walting on the brink. Apparently his affairs 
were of great Importancs, at least to himeelf, for 
a dark frown settled on his face, and he began to 
gnaw his underlip, as he usually did when nearly 
wild with Impatience, 

At last he gave ft ap as hopeless, and walklog 
away, sauntered through the rooms, chatting 
with any friends whom he happened to come 
across, 

He presently espled a yellow rosebud lylug 
forgotten on the carpet. Some instinch made 
him atop and pick it up, A young Viscount 
Dachitel, who knew him well, touched him on 
the arm. 

“Give ft to me, It ls of no value to you, bub 
I ehall treasure {t like a jewel?” 

“Then you know who dropped it!” with a 
satirical emile. 

"Yes, the English girl, whom everybody is 
raving about. She bad them in her bouquet, 
aud though I aeked for one, and nearly kneit on 
the floor, she would not give tt me.” 

* You don't mean Lady Valerte t” 

“Who elee? Is there anyone in Paris to com- 
pare with her i” 

“But I think you are mistaken ; her bouquet 
was of lilies.” 

"Tt was of roses, and they came from some 
place In England. That little fat Kuoglish miZor 
gave them to her.”’ 

“ There fs no mistake—you are quite sure!” 
looking at him intently. 

“As eure as that I stand here,” impatiently, 
"So give me the rosebud,” 

Not I,” holding it out of reach; “if ft be- 


"To yout” looking bewildered; “I had no 
idea ——" 

“You never have,” with cold contempt. 
“Listen, but don’t prate about fb all over Paris. 
As sure as your name is Duchitel, and mine 
Darrell, Valerfe de Montfort will one day be my 
wife.” 

The Frenchman stared at him open mouthed, 
but a broad-shonidered Englishman, who had 
overheard the last words accidentally, eaid, ia a 
low voice,— 

‘Tam much obliged to you for the Informa- 
tion, though I venture to doubt ite accuracy.” 

Colonel Darrell started as if he had been 
stung, bub when he turned io identify the 
epeaker he was already lost in the crowd. 
Daclftel bad also moved off, having been 
beckoned away by a friend, so he had no re- 
source but to watch everyone who was leaviog 
the large ball-room, or to go home with his 
curfosity uneatisfied, As the former was a 
tedious process, which did not suft his fiery, 
impatient disposition, he chose the latter alter- 
native, 

He reached his sumptuous lodgings in 9 bad 
temper, and asked the sleepy porter who opened 
the door if there were any telegrams for him in 
such a gruff voice that the man uttered his 
negative leconically, and elunk ont of his way, 





will be safe, at least for a quarter of an hour,” 


ss 


a, 
savagely, as he hurried over bis letters with g 
hasty hand, “Does he think I’ve pafd his jou, 
ney {n order that Le may watch over Verreher; 
safety} Ab! what’s thist” ranning hi 
over a page of almost Uleglble writing—" broken 
his arm—-bad luck to hiv, he's always doing bin. 
aelf & damsge—despatches arrived last nigh\ 
knowe where he keeps them. Good, that’s hate 
—Verreker will be s logt man—~bravo itt) 
Zsbedee—I never knew you fail me yet,” and hi 
eyes gilttered with eatisfaction, " f should ik 
te see the proud old Earl giving his daughter t, 
a diegraced man |” 
He locked his papers in his desk, and lighting 
a cigarette leant back io his arm-chair to evjiy 
his meditations, 
They were evidently agreeable to him, for thy 
expreasion of bis rather rigid features sofiensd, 
and a smile hovered about-his lips. 
Presently he drew the yellow rosebud ont of 
his pocket, and looked at it fondly, apostyo. 
phising the girl to whom it had once belonged » 
he pressed the faded flower to his lips. 
* Poor little thing! You are as frightened » 
® bird in a snare, bot you can’t escape, Loves fs 
the only {nflaences that is strovg enough to fight 
against mine, aud with Verreker tied by the !ey, 
there will bs no one to save you from me. You 
will like it well enough after a time, for no womsn 
has ever resisted me,” 
Then he puiled out a telegraphic form, ani 
filled {t in, fn readiness for the morning, telling 
Zsabedee to be as careful as he could with bis 
intended operations, and promising a msgrlfcent 
reward, All this was expressed fo a cypher in- 
telligible to no one but the man to whom {tb wa 
addressed, and he shut the miselve ap in ap 
envelope, with a pleased smile, knowlpg that |i 
was calculated to destroy the happloess of two 
people, and to secure his own | 








CHAPTER XXII. 
OVERSHOOTING THE MARE, 


Miss Sprincoty had not improved in personal 
appearance during the last few months. Her 
fair colourless beauty wanted animation ‘ 
brighten is,.and softness to give ft » charm, and 
both were wanting. 

Her father began to notice the change in her, 
and eet his bratas to work to find out the 
reason, y 

Like many other men he bad a confidence in 
his own powere of discernment which they dida’t 
deserve, aud having considered the case from 
his own point of view exclusively, he came to the 
conclusion that she must be fn love. 

It waa rather absurd, alter the pangs sbe had 
made others feel {n a continued train, to think 
ebe should succumb to the tonder prssfon her- 
self, but the Cdlonel decided that she had loet 
her heart, and in want of any other particularly 
eligible object fixed upon the Marquis of Dalu: 
bree. 

He had returned to Belton Castle for the 
pheazant shooting only the week before, #0 {t ws 
natural to send him an invitation to dinaer, a4 
sort of welcome home, _— 

It he accepted It the Colonel made up his mind 
to leave the two together as much ae be could, 
but, mapereanetetys he would have to ask otnel 

eats to meet him, 

OrThe Earl of Beaudesert had come back from 
his foreign tour, bat bad only speut a few days 
at bishome when he started for Yorkehire with 
hie daughter ; so that he would not bs able to 
join the party. rod 

After al), perhaps that was a2 well, 1% 
according to the accounts which had reached 
Hamp?! of Lady Valerie's success in Paris, she 
might? prove a dangerous rival to Flossie. 

Miss Springold was decidedly ot opiuios - 
she was better ous of the way, for she hed & 
little plan in her head which Valerie's clear - 

would be certain to demolleh, and she knew 148 
it was easier to pick a girl's character to piece 
behind her back than if she were there to look 00 
at the 





** That fool Zebedee, what good is he doing at 
Vien -. J aho ld Hke to know!” he grumbled 





Many of the principal people of the county 
came to Scaradale on that Thursday ever!#é 
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for Colone! Springold was popular with the 
jadies, and hile c quebtieh Mttle daughter with the 


— dressed hereelf fn a lovely costume of 
ie blue, which was to astonish ths natives, 

My little girl doesn’t look half bad!” aaid 
the Colonel adaairingly, as they stood together on 
the hearthrag in front of the drawing-room fire, 
gn’ he vale’ her face gently, and kissed {t very 
carefully on the smooth white forehead, “ Does 
she mean to wear a corouet before the year is 
ous?” 

“T don’t know,” with a toss of the head, 
« men are all detestable, and they require heaps 
of things to make them go downat all, There's 
the old lady, I hear her voice,” as steps came 
slong the hall, “ Now mind, not a word about the 
Beaudesert people anleas can’t help ft." 

The door opened, and the Marchloness of Dain- 
trea was vehered into the room, followed by her 


son. 

Aristocratic, plain and angalar, Lady Dain- 
tree came forward with an affable smile, and 
stretched out the tips of her fingers, first to 
Fiossle, then to her father. 

Mormuring something about the cold, she ead 
Jown on & sofs, and allowed herself to be 
talked to, while Lord Daintree chatted pleasantly 
abont the prospects of huntlog, and asked if 
Miss Springold were going to be present at the 
next meet. 

“Yes, and I mean to follow, if there is anyone 
togive mea lead. My father won’t undertake 
me; he says I destroy his nerve.” 

“T quite agree with him,” was the frank 
answer; ‘I should ride like an old woman ff I 
thought 1 had a young one behind me.” 

Flosale bit her lips, for she had meant him to 
take her hint, ‘* Laat year I found there was one 
who wae kind enough not to mind.” 

“Ah! yes, Verreker,” with a sudden twinkle 
ic his eye which discomposed her, 

Other gueste poor so the conversation 
dropped, but she ib av an unfortunate 
vegianing, which damped her confidence fn her 
own attractions, 

Bafore che came downstairs her looklng-glass 
had told her that she was frresletfible, and ib was 
too bad that, in epite of her charming costume, 
the first man she had applied to to be her special 
friend daring the winter had flatly said no, 
Evidently Valerle had taken the Marquis from 
bor es well as Verreker, and the gradge she 
already owed her became as bitter as gall, 

Before the end of the svening she determined 
to pay her out, aud she kept her word, 

‘Toe dinner passed off very well, and the 
Marquis made himeelf pleasant, Fiossle stifled 
Ler indignation, andamiled upon him brightly, 
vecause she was afraid that if ehe snubbed him 
bs would elmply turn his back on her, and his 
conversation to hie next-door neighbour on the 
other side, when the rest of the guests 
might fancy that the enubbiog came from him to 
her, A warguls was too big « fish to ignore at 
her own table, but on some future occasion he 
must be made to suffer, . 

_ Nothing cau be more inanimate than a seb of 
ladies {a a drawing-room, when the men, after 
the Unsoctsble Eogitsh fashion, stay behind. It 
li a8 if they had left thelr tongues and every 
subject of Interest in the dining-room, and were 
only in a state of semi-exlatence till the door 
opens, and the first Individual fa a white tle acts 
® an electric battery, ; 

Then brilliant glances gleam from under dark 
laches, and red Ifps are wreathed fn smiler, ex 
citing topics bubble mp to the surface, and the 
conversation breake Into new life, 

— Merquis of Daintree came up to the sofs 
Where his mother was sitting with her young 
Aostess by her side, 
on Marchioness looked up at him with a 

1 will surrender Mise Springold to you in five 
wieates, but leave us for } nmin ig 
Mt of ntst, have gob hold of s tremendous 
with « slp,” looking from one to the other 
ey a iwiechlevous glance, “I'l go away now, 
3 condition that T am told every word of it 
Mctly atterwarda,” 

No,” sald Flosale, gravely ; “ I am only tell- 


lng this to dear Lady Daintree as one of my 
oldest fclends, and I don’t wish it to go any 
farther.” 

" Bat she can’t be an older friend than myself, 
for I remember how you equealed at your 
christening.” 

“An utter fabrication,” with a merry laugh, 
“ for I was christened in India.” 

“Thon {t was some other ceremony; but you 
were in long clothes, that I could take my cath 
to ’ 


* Don’t talk noneense,” eald the Marchionens, 
severely, “You never know auything of Mise 
Springold till you came back from Exon, and I 
don’t euppose you'll pretend that she had long 
clothes on then,” 

“Long hair I’m sure she had; and now for 
this pet place of goseip,” 

Not for the world |” said Viossfe, firmly. 

* After all, Miss Springold, { think ft mighi 
be better’ to tell him, Daintree will not-breathe 
a word of it te anyone else.” 

"TY couldn't,” with feigned reinctancs, ‘' He 
would think me unkind, and Valerie fa my 
dearest friend.” 

“What about her?” 
sternly, 

‘Well, my dear boy, in eplte.of Miss Sprin- 
gold’s ecruples, which really do her honour, I 
think it right to tell you that Valerfe de Mont- 
fort fs not the perfect piece of Innocence that we 
all thought her.” 

“T'd stake my Ilfe that she f+," he eaid, 
shortly, 

Fiossie’s hesrt sank, She bent forward and 
touched the Marchfoness's arm with her pale 
blue fan. 

€ Piease stop, He will only misjadge mo.” 

** There {s no question of that,” with a slight 
frown, for Lady Dalntres was one of those im- 
perious women who will not brook the slightest 
opposition, ‘As his mother, I «sy Daintree 
ought to know, so he cau blams me iff he 
chooses, but no one elee.” 

“ Go on,” he spid, {mpationtly, “I am wait- 
{ag to hear on what grounds you have taken 
away a poor girl’s character.’ 

"We don’t go so far as that,” his mother 
broke iv, hastily, whilat Flosste bit her Np with 
mortification at his tone. “It ts aead thing for 
a girl to be without a mother, and It fa no 
wonder {f she gets herself Into scrapes |” 

“A girl like Lady Valerie will Beep straight 
whether her mother be alive or dead,” he said, 
doggedly, still with « resentful look in hfs eyes, 

*€ Bat she has not,’ with 9 mournful shake of 
her stately bead. 

The Marquis drew a deep breath, “It would 
take more than a plece of drawing-room gossip 
to make me swallow that.’ 

“ What do you say to her nearly eloping with 
Colone} Darrell on the night of the ball?” with 
a malicious gleam {n her eyes, provoked by her 
son’s obstinacy. 

**T say she did not do so-——that she never 
thought of doing so, It is a trumped up lle, 
which ought not to have taken {a elsher you or 
| Miss Springold.” His face was red, and his voles 

shook with indignation, 

“ Perhaps you will change your mind when I 
tell you that she still keeps up a secret correspond. 
enca with him—that thfs modes plece of 
{nnocence steals out In the dusk to keep asaig- 
nations with aman whom her father has forbidden 
the hours 7” 


sald the Marqule, 


change, as his shoughts flew back to the ecene fn 
the fll-lit street, when the girl whoin he believed 
in with all his whole heart and soul stood In the 
twilight with a man—he looking ep to her with 
her hands clasped In his, she looking down to him 
with the tears on her cheeks—and that man was 
Colone! Darrell ! 

One minnte be hesftated, and then raised his 
head defiantly, “I don’t belleve a word of It, 
But if ehe does mee’ bim,” he added, with what 
to them seemed strange fnconelstency, ‘ depend 
upon {t there is a good reason for it, and when we 
find out the mystery we shall be thankful that we 
never Insalted her with » doubt.’ 

“Hampb,” uttered the Marchloness, with a 





queer look at Flossie, ‘ I don’t want to doubt the 


Taey both locked up Into his facs and saw fb | 


girl, bat I'm afrald i do, As to you,” turning to 
her son almost viciously, "I suppose the next 
thing is you will be wanting to present her to ma 
aa & Gaughter-In-law ?” 

** We should be #o well sulted !” with a harsh 
laugh which betrayed bir pain, at least to one of 
his hearers. ‘*T amafraid the comfe papers would 
be full of Beauty and the Beast.’ 

‘ Nonsense,” said the Marchloness 
**a coroneh and your fortun 
than the face of an Adonia,”’ 

He turned away as if not caring to puraue the 
subject, but soon afterwards found a preity litle 
figure draped fn blue standing ab hile slbow, 
"You will remember,- won't you,” eaid Flossie, 
beweechingly, ‘' that I only spoke as Valerie's 
friend +” 

*Then ‘save me from my friends’ is the 
proverb I shall quote to Lady Valerie at our next 
meeting.” 

‘6 Don't be ao unkind,” witha pout," you know 
I meant no harm.” 

“I know nothing of the sort,’ 
promising gravity, 

** You don’t mesn to say you are angry with 
me!” opening her eyes in displeased surprise, 

He lowered his vofco and spoke through his set 
teeth, whilet hie eyes gleamed with concentrated 
passion, ‘I? you had been a man, and not fn a 
lady’s drawing-room, 1’d have knocked you down ; 
psrheps that will show you what I thought of 
you.” Tarning away a second time he silpped 
ont of the room and ordered the carriage without 
consulting bis mother, leaving Mise Springold 
nearly choking with Indignation, 

Soon afterwards the servants came in with the 
tea; and Lord Daintree was surprised to recognise 
in the one who was carrylog a large aflver tray, 
Panton, the former butler st Beaudesert Caetie, 

** So you have got Lord Beaudesert’s man!” 
he remarked, carelessly, to the Colonel as he atirred 
his sugarless tea, 

" Yer, I don’s much like engaging a friend's 
cast-off servant ; but Flossie took a fancy to the 
man, and thought he had been hardly used. You 
know that poor old Daaudesert hae a violent 
temper,” with an indulgent smile, 

"So should Tif s servant opened my letters, 
In the Marl’s place I'd bave kicked him downatairs 
and refused him a farthing of bis wages.” 

The Colonel looked aghast, ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to ssy he did that? My daughter told me he 
was dismissed for a trifling fault, which Beaudesert 
would have been eure to have overlooked If he 
had been fn a good temper.” 

‘* Misa Springold seems to have taken a violent 
interest in bim.” . 

“ She did; I’m sure I can’t tell you why,” wish 
a shrug of his shoulders, ‘ She never engaged a 
man-servant before, but alwaye left that pert of 
the business to me. Why are you hurrying 
away! Iv's quite absurdly early.” 

‘* Thanks, my mother never likes to be late,” 
igvorlog the fact that the Marchloness was never 
{nu bed till the small hours. 

"Good-bye, my dear,” sald Lady Daintree 
with an affable smile, as she pressed Flossle’s 
hand, ‘Come to lunch with us one day next 
week, and Daintree shail show you his new 
hunter.” 

“Mother, that glrl’s a viper,” said the 
Marquis, as soon as they were on thelr way 
homewards, “and a clean pair of heels fs the 
only thing I ehall slow her If you have ber over 
to Belton.” 


, indiguantly, 
wonld be better 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FIGHTING AGAINST SCANDAL, 

"Drip you ever know anything so disgusting 
as to get a eervant from a neighbour's family, 
and pump him as to all that goes on in 
the house!” and Lord Dalntree threw his 
eigar away with an expression of contempt on 
his homely features, ' That's what Flossie 
Springold has done, and then she whispers the 
infernal gosafp all over the country.” 

“Bad form. What a wicked Ittle filrb the 


girl ts,” ssid Lord Marshall with o omile, as ff 
thinking of certain passages which had passed 





between him and the sald coquette, 
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“She's worse than s flict; I ehould like to give 
her a thrashing,” viciously, 

“My dear fellow—rather strong. 
you were a friend of hers,” 

“T could strangle her and feel none the worse 
for it afterwards ; I only know that,” 

Lord Marsbal!l, who had been lounging st 
his ease in one of the most comfortable arm- 
chaira in the Belton smoking-room, turned 
and stared at his host. ‘ You are positively 
dangerous !” 

“Nut to be wondered at, when you think of 
the mischief that’s brewing. What will you 
feel Mke {f the cold shoulder’s turned on Lady 
Valerie ab the next county bali!” 

‘©Confound their cold shoulder, Let them 
try ib, and between us we can make the county 
too hot to hold them,” springing to his feet 
with unwonted activity, 

“Much good thad will do,” with bitter con- 
tempt ; “ we can’) make war on old dowagers and 
thelr daughters. Look here, Marshal),” very 
gravely, “she must marry!” 

A long pause, during which the Viscount 
regarded the fire moodfly, At last he sald 
roughly, ‘‘ you kaow I can’t help you there.” 

“ Yoa might ; you are 6 friend of Verreker's, 
and I can’t belp fancying that she likes him,’’ 
= aes deep sigh which broke from him agafnst 


The other nodded, ‘I know she does.” 

A longer pause whilst the Marquis was 
digesting the bitterest pill he had ever swallowed. 
“ Toaen-—then—I suppose we must walt till next 
year——snd that will be too late,” he added, dea- 
pondingly. 

“We must nob be too late—the Har! wouldn’t 
hear of the match. You've a better chance—go 
fx and win,” said Lord Marshall, hoarsely, with- 
out looking at his friend. 

No answer, as Daintree’s thoughts travelled 
back to the President’s ball. He had avowed 
his love and recefved no encouragement, and 
ou'y @ quarter of an hour later beard another 
raan declare that Valerie de Montfort would 
be his wife—the same man with whom she 
bad had a etolen Interview that very after- 
noor. Which was the true rival—that man or 
Verreker ! Verreker who was out of the way, 
with nothing to offer, and no one to plead his 
cause! 

“Your name would sbleld her from the 
women’s scandal,” urged Lord Marshall, 
generously. ‘' No one would have a word to say 
against the Marchloness of Daintree—not even 
Fioesle.” 

“Hang itali! Til go and make a fool of my- 
self if you wish it,” said the Marquis, Irritably ; 
" but I shall do no good, and only wish myself at 
the bottom of the sea.” 

‘€ You will do no harm, and that’s something,” 
sald his friend, scothingly. 

The Marguls rode off in the gathering twilight, 
and the gloom of the evening seemed to coincide 
with that of his thoughts. 

His manly uature had been roused to the 
uttermost by a scandalous paragraph which had 
appeared {n one of the society papers. No names 
were given, but the allasion was evident, and 
Lady Valerle Ds Montfort was cautioned under 
the mask of a certain number of asterleks, which 
corresponded exactly with the letters of her 
name, that rank could not throw a veil of 
respectability over assignations kept In the twi- 
light, aud compromising letters should be 
destroyed and not allowed to drop on the fisor, 
where they were apt to take root and flourish like 
the mustard-tree. 

It was the talk of the county, and public 
opinion had already seb itself against the un- 
fortunate girl who had compromised herself with 
such appsrent effrontery, 

Lord Daiatree, as a man of the world, knew 
that nothing but a most respectable m 
could save her reputation ; but he was not at all 
sure whether she in her ianocence would not 
think the remedy worss than the disease, 

Wich an alr of hesitation very foreign to his 
nature he walked into her boudolr, and after a 
hurried “ How are you!’’ ast down in a chafr, 
which she polated ont to him on the other side 
of the fireplace, 


I thought 





Finding that he did not speak, she began by 
remarking how good it was of him to ride over 
on such a dull afternoon. Unfortunately the 
Earl had gone into the town, and Mies Beck was 
laid up with a headache, 

“ Glad of ft,” he sald, abruptly, 

‘ How very unfeeling of you! What harm has 
the poor thing ever done you!” taking up a 
ecreen to shield her face from the fire. 

“None, I'm desperately fond of her,” trying 
to summon his courage, but quite overcome by 
her beauty as she sat oppoelte to him. 

“I hope the Marchfoness is quite well?” 
wondering what made him so unusually silent. 

‘TI don’) know-—-I mean quite well, Lady 
Valerie, it is no use beating about the bush,” 
getting up from his seat In strong sgitation. “I 
told you in Paris that I loved you, and I want to 
say it again.” 

“Bat why-——why !” putting ap ber hands as if 
to shield herself from his glowing eyes, 

“Because you must marry somebody, and 
—and why shouldn't it be me! I know I conld 
make you happy, and I’d try so hard to make all 
smooth,” ‘ 

‘' You are very good,” the tears In her eyes as 
she heard the deep feeling In his voice. 

**No, not good at all. I should be the 
er man In England {f you would only say 
‘ ee,’ ’ 

‘'Think of it, dear,’ and he came and sad 
down ona low seat close beside her, ‘ Belton 
would be nice and near to your father, and fv 
wouldn’t be a bad home fn iteelf. I know I’m 
nothing much—not a genius or anything of that 
kind, but you should have your own way in 
everything, and I think we might pull together 
pretty well,’ 

He tried to take her hand, but she caught fb 
away from him, though infinitely touched by his 
appeal, He, the Marquie of Dualntres, with a 
rent-roll of eighty thousand a year, talked with 
more humility than half the younger sone who 
had nothivg but thelr wits tolive on, There was 
something so noble and simple In his devotion 
that she felt as if she could scarcely bring her- 
self to refuce It, A tightness came {fn her throat, 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

"Oa, I wish—I wish you hadn’t asked me!" 
she murmured, brokenly. 

**Ta it ‘Not’ be said, hoareely. 

“Oh, Lord Daintree, I like you eo very, very 
muck!” turning to him with appealing eyee, 
*but—but-——-” and she stopped with a sob, 
unable to say the words which hovered on her 
lips, 
* Bat you like sorasone else better,”’ in a low, 
graff voice, “I knew ft—don’t make yourself 
unhappy. I'll bear it somehow.’ 

His broad, sunburnt hand was resting on his 
knee, She put her small white one timidly upon 
It 


Let us be friends still!’ 

He started at her touch, and his voice shook 
“Aye, we'll be friends, of course, dear.” 

There was a long panse. He had forgotten all 
the arguments that driven him there against 
his will, Feeling stupid and wretched he sat 
staring Into the fire, wishing himself back at 
Belton, but anable to go whilst there was a 
chance of holding that soft little hand in his. 

Suddenly he roused himeelf with a spark of 
hie old resolution, “Tell me, which fs {t— 
Darrell or Verreker /”’ 

Io was her turn to start. She snatched ber 
hand from his grasp and turned deathly pale. 
** You have no right to ask !"’ 

“Bat I have a reasop, which, belleve me, Is 
urgent. It’s not Darrell?” 

She shock her head, forgetting what she Im- 
plied by the one negative, if she did aot follow 
lt up by another, 

A long silence, broken by Lord Daintree, who 
felt obliged to go on, although be knew that he 
was treading on most dangerous ground. “ What 
is Verreker waiting for" 

"Y don’t understand,” ralsing her head 
quickly, ‘“ He-—he is epgaged to Mise Sprin- 
gold.” 

“Impossible! Who told you eo?” 

“Miss Springold herself,” in a low voice 
muffled by pain. 
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a boy is shouting his mind is occupied, Wheo 
he is sflent he is certain to be scheming mischief, 
Therefore the best shouters are the best popils. 


Tue cheapest postal service In the worid fs that 
ot Japan, where, for two sen—about seven-tenths 
of a penty—letters are conveyed all over the 
exopire. This fe the more remarkable when on 
considers the difficulty of transit over the moun 
taloous and Irregular country, where the railway 
is still fn its Infancy. 


Cork, as everyone knows, is one of the best vor 
condactors of heat or sound, That it has not 
been more widely used in building is due chi fi 
to the difficulty of obtaining ft In o» unadal- 
terated form. A product called cork tiltog has 
recently been placed upon the market which ls 
made of what is known to the trade as “ virgls 
cork,” ground, compressed, and otherwise treated 
by a patented process, and which fa free from thé 
cement and glue usually employed to hold the 
particles together. We are informed that ther 
made of this pure, compressed cork form * 
admirable flooring, which, besides belong novos, 
waterproof, warm, and germ-proof, is on” 
of withstanding hard usage. By varylog 
degree of compression and modifyfog the — 
facturing process slightly, sheets of cork differen’ 
In colour and density are obtained, watch, #be0 
sawed and finished in the form of panels, ca” " 
used for wainscoting alone, or !n connection — 
cork-tile floors, Cork compressed {nto shee 
and sawed to the slze und thickness desired 4 
stitutes a very efficient pulley covering: 
sald that a pulley covered or lagged with ¢0 : 
pressed cork will transmit from fifty to aint Ler 
cent, more power with the same teneloo em 
than one having only a smooth tron surfrce 
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“Then {t's a Me, I could stake my life. Lady 
Valerle, he is no more engaged to her than I am. 
I was there when he said good-bye, and I could 
yee he didn’t care @ straw.’ 

Her heart beat fast with sudden hope, and she 
shook from head to foot. Was ft possible that 
aba had been deceived? She remembered his 
gords about bis own marriage--they were not 
those of @ happy lover. She remembered the 
look which shot from his eyes when the Marquis 
himself had fnterrupted them. 

Wailet she wae lost In thought Lord Daintree 
sighed, picked up his hat, and got up from his 
chalr, Id became evident to him that the sooner 
he was ouh of the house the better, But his 
mission had failed ; the county ball still loomed 
in the distance, and Lady Valerfe would go to ft 
nashielded by an engagement to the Marquis of 
Daintree. 

He hesitated ; then, standing before her, hat 
in hand, and flashing crimson, he sald, suddenly : 
“ Will you do me a favour?” 

"Certainly, if I can,” looking up abt bim in 
sorprise. 

“Will you stay away from the ball on the 
twenty-third }” 

"Stay away? Bat why! You haven't sud- 
denly begun to think dancing wrong?” 

"No, I have a reason, Can’t you trust 
me’ 

"Ip seems so strange—papa was going to Sill 
the house,” 

“Say you don’t wish it. Go away if you 
porlbly can.” 

“Bat we've only just come beck.” 

"That doesn’t master,” very earnestly. ‘Lady 
Valerle, promise, just for my sake, because I'm 
down on my luck,” grasping her hand tightly. 

“Very well,” carried away by hie earnestnesr. 
“IT bad enongh danclog In Paris to last for a 
iHetime.” 

“Thank you,” he sald, gravely, and took his 
leave, walking slowly out of the room where he 
had left his happiness behind him. 

“Well?” inquired Lord Marehall, as, muddy 
snd depressed, Lord Daintree put his head in at 
the smoking-room door, 

A dolorous shake of the head, and then he 
added: * Bat I’ve managed the other thing— 
the won’t go to the ball.” 
ent won’t do any good. They will say ehe’s 

raid, 


“Tou fnfernal grambler, there’s no satisfying 
77a, aad he went out, slamming the door behind 
{m, 


(To be continued ) 








FACETIA. 


"You never saw my hands as dirty as yours,” 
mild a mother to her Mbtle girl, ‘No, bat 
greadmother did,” was the reply. 

“Flow will you have your hair cut?” 
the talkative barber, “Off!” snapped the 
crabbed patron, And the barber cut on. 

, PROSPECTIVE TENANT OF Fiat: “ Why, there 
“nt room to swing a cad In here.” Janitor: 

No; we permit no cats In the building.” 

Tuk Szommaker: “This boot doesn’t fit. 
Try s bigger one.” She (severely): " No, alr ; 
bring me one the same eize a little larger.” 

Joary Tak Touch: “ Yer say yer made money 
tha mae o- ye pick de winners?” Bill 

neak ;* F 
Sedat aw! I picked de winners 
et 10: "Do you think that Fred would etoop 
ve —— oe Alpe d. “I know he 

» Ualy last night stoo 
and then changed bi mina." rr, ere 


“Your honour,” protested the burglar, “I a 
ae as the day ts gi” “I don’t doubt ts,” 
eplied the magistrate ; I understand you fellowe 
Wansact all your bueiness av night.” 

Mornrn : “ What's the matter, Johnnie?” 


Jobunie: “ Steter won’c stan’ again 
7 at the wall 
vod me frow knives round her. Boo—hoc— 


queried 





Avruor ; ** Now, I want your honest opinion, 
Tell me what fanits you see in my book.” 
F.iend: “ Well, for one thing, I think the covers 
are too far apart.” 

Mrs, Muriican: “And what did bis ‘onner 
say to you this morning?” Mrs, Mulcaby: 
* Can't you and your husband live together with- 
out fighting!” “ An’ what did you say!” “ No, 
yer ‘onner, not happily.” 

Jicas: ‘'I tell you what it fe, it takes a baby 
to brighten up a house; Newpop: **That’s 
right. Our firet arrived three months ago, aud 
we've been burning gas at all hours of the night 
ever since.” 

Mistress: “ { aaw two policemen sftting in the 
kitchen with you last night, Bridget.” Bridget ; 
** Well, ma'am, yez wouldn’t have an unmarried 
lady be sittin’ with only one policeman, would 
yes? The other wan waz 8 chaperon.” 

Hr Hero: What onearth are you trying to 
dot” His Heroine: “I was reading about cook- 
ing. by electricity, so I hung the chops on the 
electric bell, and I’ve been pushing the button 
for half-an-hour, but fp doesn't seem to work.” 

“‘Hisr!” whispered the first accomplice ; 
" thers is a priceupon your head!” ‘ Heavens!" 
exclaimed the female villain, paling vielbly ; 
“can It be possible that I have forgotten to 
remove the ticket from that remnant eale hat!” 

‘*T am nob satisfied with the new mintster,” 
eald the old-fashioned deacon ; ‘* his sermons are 
too short.” ‘‘f could stand that,” said the 
liberal brother, “if they were not so narrow.” 
“Even that might be overlooked,” sald the 
third, a studfons one, ''but they are hopelessly 
shallow.” Then they voted to make a change. 

"Whar does this mean, Bridget !’’ exclaimed 
the lady of the house, returning from shopping ; 
‘‘the telephone’s been taken out!” ‘Sure, 
ma’am, the girl over the way came over and sald 
her missus would like to use it for a little while, 
and I sfot it over to her; but I had a tirrible 
job gettin’ it unscrewed from the wall, ma’am.”’ 

“T aw ninety-elght years old!” he Inslated, 
Of course we laughed him to scorn, “ How,’’ we 
retorted, “if yon areas old as you say, does ft 
happen that you cannot read fine print without 
the ald of spectacles?” Whereupon the fellow, 
perceiving that his Imposture wae discovered, 
broke down, and confessed that he was only 
eighty-three. 

© Jw sorry about this war in South Africa,’’ 
eald Willie Wiehlugton, ‘It doesn’t affech you 
personally,” “ Yes it does, Half-a-dozen girls 
have told me it was going to make diamonds more 
expensive. Maybe lt was my egotistic Imogtnation, 
but every one of them seemed to have a ‘now-ls 
the-time-to-buy-engagement-rivgs’ look in her 
eye.” 

Mam (breathlessly): ‘‘Ob, miss, both the 
gente you Is engaged to has called, and they’re fn 
the parlor, and somehow or other they've found 
it out, and, oh, miss, I'm ‘fraid there'll be 
trouble.’ Mise Flirtle: “Horrora! Oh, dear! 
What shall I do?” Mald (after reflection): "I'll 
fix it, Vil ran an’ tell ’em you're cryin’ y’r eyes 
out ’cauee y’r father has lost all his money,” 








“ONE AND ALL GARDENING” FOR 1900. 


Iv Is safe to predict for this useful annual, 
which grows more interesting and attractive 
every year, 9 wide circulation. Published at the 

of twopence, which places ip within the 
reach of all, the one alm of {ts editor, Mr. 
Owen Greening, is to stir within us a desire to 
turn even the smallest and poorest patch of 
ground to good use, and to create a longing for 
the cultivation of fi,wers. In this he succeeds 
admirably, belng fortunate In his contributors, 
who, without exception, write so that they are 
readily understood by a public not familfar with 
the technical terms used In horticulture. Mr. R 
Dean gives the history and cultural directions 
for growing chrysanthemums, while Mr. T. W. 
Sanders tells how a greenhouse may be made 
& profitable concern and every corner turned to 
account, There is an article on Bees and Bes. 








Keeping, with a Mat of plante suited to their re- 
quirements, and aaother on “ Water Gardens.” 
The editor has also secured “testimonials” from 
a nomber of well-known people on gardens and 
gardening. 

This is what Miss Winifred Emery (Mrs, Cyril 
Maude) ssys :— 


“ A garden which is entirely In the hands of 
gardeners intereste me very iittie. I can admire 
It, of course, but I never wish fo belonged to me. 
My ambition ts to dig the grornd and sow and 
plant everything myself, and any better occu 
pation for people who live lives like mine, I am 
eure Is not to be found,” 

Toe Commander-in-Calef (Lord Wolseley) 
writes :-—- 


"Toe cultivation of flowers is an arb that 
appeals to all zorte and conditione of men and 
women. The love of nature and of the beantifal 
with which it never falle to {naptre us, softens 
the hardest of hearts, brings consolation to the 
wounded in spirit, and a healthy contentm:nt to 
old and young. I can therefore recommend 
One and All Gardening” 


The Countess of Warwick, in tho course of a 
lengthy letter, dwells on the many advantages of 
gardening, and eaye :— 


* Nowhere can you command ench large profit 
with quick and sure returns as io gardening. 
‘Cast your bread upon the waters’ {fn the 
majority of schemes wherato we have to betake 
ourselves in this inventive age, aud how uncer- 
tain fs the return, how undefined the duration of 
our watching and waiting. In gardening the 
venture is made, the period of waiting is defined, 
and supposing reasonable care to have been 
exercised, the reburn is sure, [n the most cold- 
blooded phraseology of an intensely utilitarian 
age, gardening {s a good investment, In those 
emphatic monosy!lables I repeat: ‘It pays.’.. . 
In ali serlousness, I believe we should all be 
happier and healthler-—aye, and some of us 
wealthier too--if we wend back, ever and anon, 
to Nature in this way. The brief snatches of 
exlatence passed {n the garden, If brief they needs 
must be, would prove for the jaded workers at 
other pursuite like draughts of a purer alr; and 
the outpat of exertion required for this work, 
Instead of deadening the energies for other avoca- 
tlone, would quicken ovr powere for them, and 
add a new zest to our enjoyment of their re- 
sults,” 


The Late Florence Marryst writes :— 


“A love of flowera indicates a refined and 
elevated mind. One seldom, if ever, meets o 
coarse and brutal gardener. We look from 
Natare up to Nature’s God.” 


Sir Walter Berant, M.A., in a pasvage reprinted 
from The City of Refuge, saya :— 


"OF all human occupations, gardening fs by 
far the moet interesting. ‘Tne gardener not unly 
cultivates the soil, making {io producs deliclous 
peaches, strawberries, plums and pears, apples 
and quinces, radishes and cabbager, roses and 
lilles, corn and barley, but he also cultivates 
many most useful human faculties, such as 
patience, self-sacrifice, observaticn, perseverance, 
memory, forethought, and many other things. 
It fs not without meaning that Adam ie sald to 
have been a gardener. [ur my own part [ have 
never been able to understand why kinge and the 
great ones of the earth, who have often become 
watchmakers, carpenters, cabinet - makere, 
chemists, poete, and painters, have never become 
gerdeners, They alwoys have s garden of their 
own, yes, & back garden and a front garden; 
they have every opportunity of self - improve- 
ment by means of the garden ; yet eo far as we 
have got in history, the kings and the great ones 
of the earth have neglected that opportunity.” 


We strongly advise every one of our readers, 
even if they have no garden of thelr own, to buy 
and read One and All Gardening for 1900 
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SOCIETY. 
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AN avenue of lime trees is belog planted on 
Smith’s Lawn, Windsor Park, as a memorial of 
the Q1een’s elghtleth birthday. Princa Albert 
of Schleswig-Holstein plauted the first tree. 


Tue Duchess of Albany and the young Duke 
and Princess Alice are at Sbtutgart, where they 
will continue to reside for geome months. They 
will be the gueste of the Qaeen again during this 


year. 


THE Qieen hopes while abroad to recsive 
visits from near relatives, including some of her 
married grand-children. It {s, however, un- 
likely that there will be anything approaching to 
the entertaining of foreiga Royal personages as 
at Climfez, which was very tirlog to the Q .een. 


Tae Princess of Wales {isa great collector of 
ince, this hobby having originated in the wedding 
present she received from the King of the 
Belgians, which consisted of some £10,000 
worth of lace, The Princess’s collection fs now 

_of the value of £50,000. Her Royal Highness 
has the most beantifnl set of fura extant, which 
ehe wears occasionally at State caremonfes. 
Thie was the silver wedding gift from the Tsar of 
Russia, Uace-collecting fs almost a mania among 
wealthy American ladies, huge fortunea being 
spent in {ts acquisition, 


Tue Grand Dachess Hééa6 Viedimirovna of 
Rassia is, with the Grand Duchess Olga, her 
cousin and slater of the Tsar, the only marriage- 
able Princess in the great Romanoff family at 
present. Her mother, née Princess Marie of 
Mecklenburg. Schwerin, was born May 4th, 1854, 
and married, at S:, Petersburg, August 28h, 
1874, the Grand Deke Viadimlr, born April 
222d, 1847, uncle of the Tear. There are 
besides three sona, ali unmarried, viz, the Grand 
Dakez Cyril, Borla, and Andrew--twenty-four, 
twenty-three, and: twenty-one years of age 
reepectively, Thefr aunt {s the Dacheas of 
Saxe-Codurg Gotha, and their uncle the Grand 
Duke Serge, the husband of Princess E!lzabeth 
of Hease, grand-daughter of the Queen, 


ARRANGEMENTS are now complete for the 
© ieen's vieis to Bordighera, and she will probably 
leave Windsor, whither she is golvg, on March 
10°h, Iv ia fortunate in many respecte that Her 
Majeaty has been able to again seek an entire 
change this year ; for she has passed through a 
time of deep depression, and ia view of the havoc 
that inflaenza has wrought, it te eminently 
desirable that the venerable Soverelgu should 
be taken from its predisposing Inflaences. Abt 
Bordighera she. will have the compantonship of 


the Grand Dake and Grand Dachess of Heese ; | 


while fo is not fopossible that the Princess of 
Wales, Princess Victoria of Wales, and Princess 
Charles of Denmark msy also vicit her there, as 
they will be near at hand, 


Tue White Lodge In Richmond Park was 
lent” by Her Majesty to the late Dake and 
Dachese of Teck, who asked for it wheu they 
returned to England In 1885 after a long 
residence on the Continent, They bad previously 
surrendered thelr apartments fn Kensington 
Palace, which were granted to them by the 
Q 180 after the death of the Dachess of Inver- 
ness, the widow of the Dake of Sussex, and this 
realdence has recently bsen grauted to Priucess 
Baatrice by Her Majesty, The White Lodge 
was granted by Gorge the Fourth to Lord 
Sidmouth (who had been successively Speaker, 
Peime Minister, and Home Secretary), and when 

' be died in 1844 the place was given by the Qaeen 
to her aunt, the Dacheas of Gloucester, after 
whoss death Her Majesty kept {t in her own 
hands, intending that it should be occupied b 
the Prince of Wales, and she boughtthe whole of 
the contents of the house from the executors of 
the Duchess, The Prince of Wales did not 
lke the place, and it was not again occupled by 
any member of the Royal Family until ib 
became the realdence of the Duke and Dachess 
of Teck. The contents of the house belong 
to the Queen, except the personal property of 


STATISTICS, 


ExcurT soldiers are located in Ireland to one 
in Scotland. 

Every ninth person fn France fs a trained 
soldier. 

A Bririsx soldfer of the line costs the country 
£55 a year. 

Nixz rentas of all submarine cables, so im- 
portant in war-time, are owned or controlled 
by British capital. 

Tae Garman Army numbers 585,000 In thmes 
of peace. War would bring ft to 2,230,000 
and the reserves added make the number of 
men 4 300,000, 





GEMS. 


Covracs withoub conscience fs Mbtle better 
than cowardice, 

To him nothing fs possible who fs always 
dreaming of his past poss!bilities, 

Youne folks tell what they do, old ones what 
they have done, and fools what they Intend to 
do, 

Men are like shadows; follow them and 
they will continue to go before you; turn and 
flee, and they will follow you. 

Tr you want knowledge, you must toll for 
it; tf food, you must toil for it; and if 
pleasure, you must tofl for 1b; toll is the law, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Hovszxo0ip Sconts,—Oxne pound flour, three- 
quarters teaspoon soda, three-quarters teaspoon 
tartaric acid, a little sugar, some sweet milk ; 
rub the lamps out of.the soda and tartaric, and 
mix the whole with the m'Ik, and roll out your 
econes ; you can’t make econes without carbonace 
of sods, for they would not rise or be nice 
unlese ib be thin scones ; but if you use the tar. 
taric acid the scones won't be brown; It is the 
wantofan acid that makes ths soda taste and 
brown them. 

Cazamen AU Cart,—Pat {nto a tin mould the 
jufca of one lemon, add two tablespoonfals of 
castor sugar, Taen place it on the stove and let 
ib boll slowly until ii becomes s dark brown 
colour. Spread this evenly round the mould, 
pub the mould fato a cool piscs, and let If become 
thoroughly cold; break four eggs into a bow!, 
beat well for two minutes, add half a pint of 
rollk and a teacupfal of atroug coffee, sugar to 
taste. Straim and fill the mould with this 
cream. Place {ib Ina pan filled with water to 
half the height of the mould, and place it ina 
very moderate oven for forty minutes. When of 
a good golden colour remove and cool for at 
least two hours, Tarn out and eerve with 
whipped cream, flavoured with vanilla essence, 

Exeter Sraw.—Iugredisnta: Two pounds of 
beefateak, one large carrot and turnip, two ontons, 
one ounce bubter or beef dripping, a bunch of herbs, 
ealp and pepper, half-gill vinegar, half-gill water 
or stock, two tablespoonfuls flour, Cub the 
meat into neat pieces about two inches 
square. Prepare the vegetables, and cut them 
into neat rings or dics, Melt the butter In a pan, 
add the vegetables, and vilr them about In the hot 
fat for ten minutes. Toon add the meat, herbs 
(ded together), one smal! teaspoontul of salt, a 
dust of psppsr, and the vinegar and stock. Cover 
tightly, and almmer very gently for at least 
three hours. Serve with a ring of the vegetables 
round the dish, the meat fv the centre, and the 
gravy poured round after it has first been thick- 
ened by mizing the flour smoothly with a little 
water, adding it to the gravy, and then allowing 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE cotton crop in Pern grows fo twely 
different colours, 


Spar was the first nation to equip foot-2oldie: 
with muskets, 

Zoo.ocisTs say that all known especies of wij 
animale are gradaally diminishing fa s!z:. 

Tuz fastest-flowing river in the world fa the 
Satlej, inIndia. Its descent fs 12,000 fest tn 13) 

lea, 

An eminent naturalist says that land bird 
make thelr journeys in the daytime, and wats 
birds at night, 

Tus most ancient coin in Ecvrope—ithe dycat— 
was first struck tn the mint of Venies tn the year 
1284, The building fs still in exlatence 

AN Italian has invented « boat with steel fine 
which Is’ propelled solely by the motion of the 
sea-water. It goes best in rough weather. 

In Germany, aud slso {n Holland, girls are 
chosen {n preference to young men in al! employ. 
ments in which they can be advantageously 
employed, 

Tee power of scent possessed by 1 deer \ 
wonderfally acute. These animals have bee 
known to take fright at the scent of a man twenty: 
four hours after he bas passed the spot, 

Buxxxts of atone were used in 1514, ieaden 
bullets coming into use shortly before the end o! 
the sixteenth century. Iron bullets have beer 
mentioned as in use In 1550. 

A Rossian bride fa not submitted to the trying 
ordeal of appearing in white satin and lace {x cold, 
broad daylight. The wedding takes place by 
candie-light in the drawlog-room, 

Drvers in the Beitish Navy, before bsing passed 
as proficlent {tn their craft, bave to be able to 
work in twelve fathoms of water for sn hour, 
and twenty fathoms for a quarter of an hour. 

Proparty the first caricature fo manuscript {s 
to be found In an Egyptian papyrusin the British 
Maseum, where the lion and unicorn ars repre: 
sented playing a game like draughts, 

Tux truth of the adage about constant dripplog 
wearing away a stone is strikingly Mlustrated lo 
the fact that the Niagara River has fp 90,000 years 
cut a channel 200ft. deep, 2,000ft. wide, and ¢ 
miles long, through soltd rock, 

Tue whistiing-tree, which is found In the Wes 
Indies, in Nubia, and the Soudan, has a peculiar- 
shaped leaf, and pods with a split edge, Toe 
wind passing through these produces the sound 
which gives the tree Its name, 

Ora mustne is one of the latesh Australian 
mineral Industries. The principal opal-mining 
centre is White Cliff, where the gem has been 
found in highly valuable quantities, and of the 
richest quality, within a radiue of ten miles, and 
a population of 1.500, or thereabouts, is settled 
there, 

A prrniFiep forest, covering an area of 10) 
square miles, bas existed for centuries vear 
Billings, in Arfaona. Thousands and thousands 
of petrified logs strew the ground, and represen: 
beautiful shades of pink, parple, red, grey, blue 
and yellow. One of the stone trees spans s gulf 
forty feet wide, 

Uror1a fs now known to be located at (rsa, fc 
Sweden. The community has, in course of , 
generation, sold £100,000 worth of trees, an 
by means of judicious replanting has provided for 
a similar income every thirty or forty years. [a 
consequence of this commercial wealth there ars 
no taxes. Railways, telephones, &c., are free, 
and so sre schoolhouses, teaching, and may 
other thinge. j : 

Excuse bees were introdaced {ato Trinidad 
many years ogo, bat they have lost most of thele 
thrifty ways, and become demorsiized by the 
flower wealth all the year round, Thoy siso dé 
cline to be confined im hivea, which most likely 
they find to» hot, aud ao they build wherever 
they like. Au enormous colony had settied yore 
and years before, evidently, under the Soorlvg ; 
oue of the cool north verandahs of Governmen 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ayxtous Quite legal. 

poray, There is no real difference, 

N. 0.~It would be off of bergamot. 

Beak.—Any metallurgist would tell you. 

Arrarapap.—Allahabad is in Province of Calcutta, 

A. B. O.—The father’s death does not liquidate the 
debt. 

Maset.—With turpentine : dip flannel cloth in that, 
and rub. 

Pourtics.—The two last general eleotious were in 1892 
snd 1895, 

Warskirs. ~-Massage, properly done, it is said, will 
yemove wrinkles. 

Pao-Boza.—Tae battle of Majuba Hill t20k place on 
Febraary 26-27¢h, 1881. 

Querist.—It you saw it in an advertisement, you 
must write to advertisers. 

6. M. P.—Sir 0. Warren was Chief Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police 1986-38. 

Dom-puM.—The British have never used the dum-dum 


bullet agalost civilised opponents. 
Beavry.—Soak a little fine oatmeal in cold water, and 
spply each night before going to bed. Sz! 


Prsrly.—We cannot answer medical questions in 
thisoolumn. By all means consult a physician. 

Biapre,—Most cage bird deslers, we should think, 
keep it. If not, any seed dealer could supply it. 

Uspsciprp.—First find out what you think you would 
find congenfal, and then endeavour to get a situation, 


Maus —-Wash them in hot water, rinse with cald 
and dry thoroughly, and your end wili then be attained, 


Awxiovs One,—The British loss in the Crimea was 
20,656, bat more died in hospital than on the battile- 
field, 


A. E. 0.—Prince Henry died of fever when accom- 
panyin g an expedition to punish the King of Commassie 
in 1896. 


J. 8.—Paroels will be forwarded to men on warships 
it — to the squadron to which the ebip is 
attache 


H. D.— You cannot lay down any bard and fast rule 
for euccess, a3 60 much depends upon opportunity as well 
as capacity. ' 

Fairz ~A gunner must find his right range by con- 
stant experiment, as the course of a shell is affected by 
atmospheric conditions. 


Y, ¥.—Your beat course, if you wish your wife to 
have the benefit of your property after your death, is to 
make a will to that effect. 

BRoKkES-HEARTED.—When an engegoment has been 
broken off, the overture for a renewal of it must first 
progeed from the gentleman, 


R. D.—It her husband i# dead all personal property 
would be equally divided. Real Booed ane weld to 
elder gon, or, if dead, his eldest son. 


Tow’s Dantine.—Ocr Parliament could at any time 
call up every healthy male between twenty-one and 
forty years of age for miMtary sc rvice. 


Iv Great Trovzie.—If you can get your case taken 
1p, in forma pauperis, it will cost you nothing, Inq 
st Divores Regtstry, Somerset Houee, 

8. 0. A.—Oil of almonds ia one of the poisons epectall 
scheduled in the Act which can be only by duly 
registered chemists ; it fe a very deadly article. 


Dasy.—You cannot resilver the epots; the whole 
should be removed, chemically cleansed, and then re- 
tilvored. It would cost you more than to buy one. 


Pantant —The most unhappy of all men ts the man 
Wao cannct tell what he ie going to do, who has got no 
— out for him in the world, and does not go 


; Bousis Bex.—Heaving no children, wife, or parents, 
= Smeets — hia — to his Ra mt] ——— 
rs » or if they are to thetr 

children equally. 
W. K.—The personal property goos one-third to the 
widow and two-thirds to the children equally. The 


Teal prope 0e8 to third 
Wider foe hee oe the, son, with one- to the 


‘ \. D.—-Use it exactly as you would soap. Put a little 
fo the palm of one hand, damp {t, aud rub the face 
‘horoughly, afterwards washing off with soft water 
snd drying thoroughly. 
, Buistizs — Your hedgehog will feed fr on an. 
‘nsects it Suds about the house, such Py he 
snd may have little scraps of meat or bread ; itis not a 
partioularly dainty feeder. 

loyonan? Rzapee,.—* motion” .meaus a 
oa Which sa its own motive for repeating 
—_ Much time and money have been wasted in the 
a to discover it without success. 

+ Patk.—The man's bigamy does not alter his legal 
Telatlouship in the alightest te his true wife; he must 

or rejoin her om © out of make 


— aliowanes for her muintenance oowbere, 
PS to the extent of one-third of his earnings. 





Roxpric —We do not think that 2 fixed !dea of the | 


state of mind or feeling tn those who aro drowning will 
ever be reached and authoritatively described, becanee 
the sensation differs in different people. 


Mapame —Uee equal paris of salad ofl and vinegar to 
keep your linoleum floor covering bright. Rub the 
mixture in thoroughly with a fannel eloth, using only 
asmall quantity et « time, and allowlag nothing of tt 
to remain on the eurface of the Hnoleum. 


Litac Sunsoryet.—Make a prete with soap and 
whiteniog mixed in equa! quantitics and softened with 
hot water. Rub this on witha piece of flannel til! ail 
stains are removed, let dry, and polish with a chamois 
leather and dry whitening. 

Ix Nezp or Hety.—As to what kind of a ring should 
be given as an engagement ring, that ie options! with 
the giver. Asarulo, it is a diamoud. It ie worn on 
the third finger of the left hand. [t would be courteous 
to consult the young lady a4 to ber wiehes. 


A Harp Lire.—You conld not marry sgain until 
ht knew of your husband's death, although absence 
seven years—never having heard of one another 
during that time—would be a good defence ou a charge 
of bigamy. 

Talat. —It is difficult to get a boy into the Bluecoat 
School. The mode is by presentation by subscribers In 
rotation. A gentleman subscribing £400 to the funds 
of the hospital would have the right of nominating a 
boy once in three yeare. 


Busy Ber —You might try by rubbing with finely 

d starch, which must be quite dry, and # very 

ttie laundry blue added to it. It the stik has a creamy 

tinge breadcrumbs and finely powdered chalk ia the 
best thing to rub in. 

Dor.—To restore the colour of ivory which has become 
yellow, boil it for an hour in a solution of alum. 
Another plan is to clean it with burnt pumilce-stone 

and moistened with a little water. 
the gun under glass, 


Dry in 


You, 


Ir I could bave my dearest wish fulfilled, 
And take my choice of all earth's treasures, too, 
Or choose from heaven whatsoe’er I willed, 

1'd ask for you. 


No man I'd envy, neither low nor bigh, 

Nor king in castle old or palace new ; 

I'd hold Goloonda’s mines less rich then J, 
lf I had you. 


Toil and privation, poverty and care, 

Undaunted I'd defy, nor fortune woo: 

Having my wife, no jewel else I'd wear, 
If she were you. 


Little I'd care how lovely she might be, 
How graced with every charm, bow fond, how 


true ; 
F'en though perfection, abe’d be naught to mo 
Were she not you, 


There is more charm for my true loving heart, 
In everything you think or say or do, 
Than all the joys that heaven could e’er impart, 
Because it’s you. 


Onris.—The disfigurement is caused by obstructed 
perspiration. The ducte of your skin are largo, aud the 
interrupted discharge lodged there turns black from 
ex posure to the atmosphere. Squeezs the parts affected, 
and then bathe them with weak dlinted spirits of wine, 

Avinz.—When the gil frames of pictures or looking- 
glasses or the gilt mouldings of rooms have got specks 
of dirt upon them, from flies or other causes, they can be 
cleaned with the white of an egg geutly rubbed on with 
a camel's hair pencil. 

Mucu-Trmp.—liub them after washing with « little 
vinegar or lemon-julce, aud while atill wet rub a# little 

lycerine well in. Afterwards dry thoroughly, and 


-duet with powdered oatmeal. If you have todo any 


washing up always rub a ifttle vinegar or lomon-julce 
well in afterwasds, 


Winow X.—-There would bs nothing whatever in- 
appropriate in giving a widow an epgagement ring 
when she promises to marry the man who offers it; 
the thing bas no legal significance, but must be regarded 
rather as av acknowledgment of the man’s gratitude to 
the woman for her favour, 


Prtt.—A lure which ts largely used by rat-catchera ts 
oll of anlseed, which may be painted upon any food laid 
down for the vermin ; rats are so cute, however, that it 
will not do to lay the stuff on with the finger, because 
they could detect the human agency through the emeil 
which the flogers would leave. 


Liza.—We know of nothing that would get them out 
but taking the upholetery of the chatr to pieoss ; remove 
the stuffing, bot! it well, and when dry put it back, 
having sprinkled it with a mixture of pounded 
camphor and ground pepper. The boiling is to kill the 
¢gge and worms. 


Betxz.—The purity of linen may be known by care- 
fully examining the threads under a strong megrifying 
giass, Those of flax are in the form of cylindrical 
stalks, divided at intervals by knots, similar to those 
seen in a bamboo stem. ton ones are long, 
flattened Mke ribbon, waved, twieted in spirals, and 
granulated on the surface, 


Saucy Katr.—One pint of linseed of], one ounce of 
alkanet root, one ounce of rose pink. Put the ingy 
dieris lote an esrthenwaro vessel, and Jet stand oN 
night. Next day stir well, aad rub off with a woollen 
cloth. When dry, rab it off, and apply any polish or 
varnish preferred, 

Jos B.— First brush off sil dost. Then dissolve s 
plece of gum arable about the size of a very emall aut ip 
three tablespooatuls of cola water. The best plan ie to 
put this soaking overnight. Brush the hat weil over 
with this solution, being careful that the brosh pexne- 
trates to every part. Hang in a cool place till dry 

Awswarp Amy.—No remedy except training your 
self into a better habit; manners, Iike speech, are 
matter of imitation, and if you take as much trouble to 
note bow eelf-possessed, wail-bred people conducted 
themselves on meeting as you have Gone to copy 
correct speech, you should not now have been blusting 
and stammering. 


Home Lauypress.—-It {a often sufficient to wet it with 
soapsuda and lay it In the hot sun. Another method 
is, where rmailk ie plentifal, to put one pound of white 
soap thto a gallon of milk, and boil the acorched article 
in it. Another plan fs to squer zo out the julce of two 
molddile-sized onione, which is boiled in half a pixt of 
vinegar, with one ounce of white soap and two ounces 
of fullers’ earth. The mixture tz applied cowl to the 
scorched part, and when dry is washed off with clean 
water, 


Hertzs 8.—Dissolve a plece of eoda the slzs of a 
walnut fo a quert of hot water in which you can oom-~- 
fortably bear your hand, cr, if you prefer it, you can 
uso a tablespconful of ammonia instead of the soda. Free 
the brash from ali haire, and dip it, bristles down wards 
in and ont of the water till it looks clean; rinse by 
dipping in and out of cold water jn the same way. 
Shake as dry as you can; wipe the back and handic 
carefully, and dry at once elther in the open air 
before a fire, the former if possible. 


Crnzey.—A policeman can, in case of need, call upon 
any citizen to arsiet him in capturing or retaining a 
prisoner, and should the desired help be refused, the 
eftizen Is Mable to a heavy fine; of cource, self-preserva- 
tion is firat law with all persons, citizens cr not, and no 
one is by statute forced to venture his life in defence cf 
another except the soldier, and he only at the command 
of bis officer: the civilian, may, therefore, safely dic- 
regard the constble’s call if he is satisfied that he could 
respond to it only at serious risk to himself without 
benefiting the constahle. 


Novices —Fill the bowi with oll every morning, if tt 
hes been used the night before, and clean the fluce 
until they are bright andshining. Trim the wick daily, 
cutting the charred portion oft with sharp acissors even 
with the top of the tube. The burners are apt to become 
gummy and clogged, and cannot give a good light while 
in that condition. Put them in a strong pearline suds 
once a week, aad boil them ten or fifteen minutes. 
Polish with dry flannel, and it will be like a new 
burner, Keep the wick turned low when not lighted 
to prevent the oll from cozing ont over the top. 


Feirz —He is not the Emperor of Germany, because 
that would mean he reigned over the whole country as 
king, while, as matter of fact, ho is merely ‘' King of 
Prussia,” as hie full title shows, and refgns supreme over 
all affairs in that country alone ; other divisions of the 
Empire have each their king, prince or hereditary 
ruler, but he is German Emperor, with power to com- 
mand the en of the entire empire in certain cases, 
snch an a ig war for the defence of Germany, 
making , recel ambassadors, representirg 
other countries, and under certain restrictions making 
treaties ; in short, dotng in name of the whole emp!re 
just the things that could not be done effectively by the 
collective rulers. 


Nor Tart Esover.—You may by regular babite, and 
doing all that common-sense suggests to maintain good 
health, give your growth a chance, but it is Impossible 
to raise yourself higher then nature intended; by 
aequiring a good carriage, which is what the army 
Grill confers, you may look actually taller than you 
stand ; practise daily with the horizonta! bar, or falling 
that, grasp the ledge of a window over door in your 
lobby and raise the body slowly a dozen times in 
snocession with the bands until the chin rests on the 
ledge ; another exercise is to put arms rigidly at sides 
with little fingers touching scams of trousers, bead 
being meanwhile erect and well back ; in this position 
raise yourself perhaps a score of times solidly on toes ; 
repeat this exercise often ; swimming is another good 
straightening exercise. 








Tur Lowpom Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
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OWAY: 
PILLS ge OINTMENT 


PILLS 


the RECOMMENDED BY 
Complaints 
of the 
LIVER 
and 7 


KIDNEYS. 





NO HOUSEHOLD SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


They are Invaluable to Females of All Ages. 


Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD ST. (late 533, OXFORD ST.), LONDON; 


7 


FOR OO} YFADSere-emtveny 





The 
OINTME 


Cures 





ALL GOOD NURSES. 


Aftections 
of the 
THROAT 
and 


Soild by all Chemists. CHEST 














ALL WHO DESIRE 


To HAVE 


SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


CAN = = 
UNEQUALLED 
AS A 
SKIN TONIC 
AND 


EMOLLIENT. 


IT REMOVES ALL 
ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, 
CHAPS, 
IRRITATION, Ete 

SOLE MAKERS— Botties 6d. @ Is. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 


OBTAIN IT 
BY USING 





















| HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
| KEATING’S LOZENGES 

| FOR YOUR COUCH? 
DR. GABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 
“T have now prescribed them for the 
‘last 8 years in my hospitals and pri vate 
“ practice,and find them of great benefit 
“I certainly and most strongly 
“ recommend them.” 


Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} each. 

















PEPPER’S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


ULPHOLINE 
=f LOTION | 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


MRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





“ATLAS” Hoek 81 = Of) 


‘ or Treadle To ensure sulin ign = 
Po. 2 oe ae nell mye eal - 
a ONTHLY, 
Caller Wr Write fo Werk. 
ATLAS SEWING WACKIES 00. 
2868, mg K Sreeet, Campen Town, AT 
63, yep 14 — Ro., Kirsven. 
(Please quote Paper), 















THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OF BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
Are effective and requir 
no akill to ws. 
12 Curlers In Box, Free 
by Post for & Stamps 
Of all Hairdressers and Fang 
Wholesale. 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD 


Berners St., W., and 
City Rd., £.C., London, 

















ORIGINAL AND 


ONLY CZENUINE 





COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S” CHLORODYNE is « liquid “medicine 
a assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing aleep, 
WITHOUT HE ADA ACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubted 
defendant man was deliberately untrue, and ho regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—Bee 7 he Times, July 18th, 1864. 


>. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE im NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCER, TOOTHACHE, 
RH EOMATISM. 


the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole stor y of the | 


COLLIS BROWN E’S 


ORODYNE 


GR 8 FO 
| DIARRHGA, ‘DYSENTERY, (SHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that | 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


| Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcut Calcutta, states :—~ 
CURED ME OF DIARRA.” 


t AOTS a6 
“mwo poses cc PLETELY 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE “rapidly « 
all attacks of 


an keane SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


cata short 





¥MPORTANT CAUTION,—The IMMENSE SALE . 
this REMEDY bas given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATION 
careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Ohemists. 1/1}, ay 8 

|_ Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 88, Great Russell Street, Loncon, 
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